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MISSOURI 

This young giant of the West is destined to become the nucleus 
of American traffic, and the “iron horse,” on its way from ocean | 
to ocean, will soon traverse the prairies, over which the Indians | 
now follow the setting sun, driven before the advancing wave of | 
civilization. An epitome in the early history of the State is wrought 
into the story on page 59. The sons of the forest journey as our 
artist has represented them. The head of the family leads the way, | 
followed by the paticnt females and children of his family, in single | 
file, bending bencath heavy burthens. Occasionally a horse or a | 
dog is made to draw a primitive conveyance, loaded with house- | 
hold goods. The chiefs never carry a pound weight, except their 
weapons. Upon the shield of Missouri, supported by two bears, 
we see the federal eagle, the bear and the rising moon, with two 


noble legends worthy ot remembrance. Missouri is noted for 
superior stock, and at the last census, returned, 225,319 horses, 
41,667 mules, 230,169 cows, 112,168 oxen, 449,173 other cattle, 
762,511 sheep, and 1,702,625 swine, all valued at $19,887,590. 
This immense herd has probably nearly doubled itself by this time. 
The French colonized Missouri in 1763, and added it to the United 
States by treaty in 1803. It was admitted into the Union August 
10, 1821, and in 1850, numbered 682,044 inhabitints, of whom 
87,422 were slaves. Within its limits are mountains of iron, beds 
of coal, rich veins of lead, inexhaustible salt springs—everything, 
in fact, to make the State wealthy and powerful. Even now, Mis- 
souri is the highway of the overland emigrants to California and 
Oregon, of the Santa Fe merchants and the hunters of the upper 
Mississippi, of the zealous Mormon and the enterprising colonist 


of Kansas. This is but a shadow of the travel over the “ Pacific 
Railroad,” which will probably be finished to the State line—360 
miles—in a few years. The State has lent its credit to this road 
to the amount of three millions of dollars, and has also aided other 
long and important lines. Missouri has 880 churches, of which 
300 are Baptist, 250 Methodist, 125 Presbyterian, and 65 Roman 
Catholic. The value of the church property is set down at $280,245. 
In the cause of education, Missouri has taken a noble stand. There 
are nine colleges, with many private schools of a high grade, and 
the public schools are generously supported. The principal of the 
school fund exceeds half a million of dollars, the interest of which 
is semi-annually distributed, according to the number of children 
in each school. Missouri has 61 newspapers, most of them political 
sheets, published weekly. The aggregate cireulation is 6,195,560. 
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THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER 


At this moment the Princess Margarita appeared. The guard 
paused a moment to present arms, and Giulio took the opportu- 
nity to address her. 

“To you, lady,” he said, bowing with mock humility, “I am 
indebted for the fair lodging to which your father has consigned 
me. It was at your bidding I came hither. While I was listen- 
ing to your fair words, your noble father was planning my arrest.” 

“ Answer him not,” said the duke, peremptorily, addressing his 
daughter. “ He is beneath your indignation. He will have time 
enough to reflect upon his threats and the charges he has uttered, 
in his cell.” 

Ginlio folded his arms in prond disdain, and without uttering | 
another word, followed Gonelli, while the armed troop closed 
around him. They passed into a corridor, and after traversing a 
long gallery came to an iron door, which was opened on a sam- 
mons from the captain, admitting the party upon the landing- 
place of a long flight of stone steps. These they descended, and 
came to another iron door which was opened by a stern, gray- 
haired man, dressed in a shirt of leather and wearing a bunch of 
huge kevs at his girdle. 

“Matteo,” said the captain, “behold your prisoner.” 

The jailor smiled grimly, and bowing with mock courtesy to 
Giulio, said : 

“This way, noble signor, this way. 
wait upon your lordship.” 

Giulio followed his new guide, while the soldiers returned to the 
palace. 

“To a gentleman fond of retirement,” said the jailor, with a 
sardonic smile, “this place offers a pleasant, agreeable retreat ; 
easy of access, thongh not so easy of egress.” ‘ 

While he spoke he put one of the keys in the lock of a low 
door, and the bolt shot back with a jarring sound. He then ush- 
ered his visitor into a small cell, dimly lighted, where there were 
a palict bed, a stone bench, a water jug and a table. 

“ You would find it much cooler,” said the jailor, “if you wore 
irons on your wrists and ankles, but it seems the duke did not order 
these additions to your comfort.” 

“Leave me, ruffian!” cried the prisoner, stung to madness by 
the cold, taunting tone of the jailor. “At least you were not 
commissioned to affront me.” 

Chuckling at having roused the indignation of his victim, the 
jailor slowly withdrew, locking the heavy door behind him, while 
Giulio threw himself upon the bench, a prey to agonizing thought. 
Heavily rolled on the hours of the morning, and it seemed to 
the weary prisoner as if he had passed days in the dungeon, when 
he was roused from his gloomy reficctions by hearing the key 
turning in the huge lock of his cell door. His eye had now be- 
come accustomed to the light, end as the door opened, he discerned 
the features of Selim, Margarita’s page. 

“Jailor!” shouted Giulio, ficreely, “do not let that young viper 
enter here. I would be alone.” 

“ Prisoners are choosers no more than beggars,” replied the 
grim janitor, chuckling, as he withdrew, leaving the page and 
prisoner together. 

Sclim approached Giulio, and, to his surprise, fell upon his 
knees at his feet, burst into tears, and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 


I am only too prond to 


“Did you come hither to perform a farce, boy ?” said the pris- | 


oner, sternly. “Rise, and cease this foolery.” 

“ Prince,” said the page, “I will not rise till you forgive me for 
seeming to desert your cause in the princess’s apartment just now. 
The look you gave me picrced me to the heart. Yet, sir, it gave 


me the acutest pain to side with your enemies; but it was done 4 


that I might have the power of serving you. The duke now re- 
poses contidence in mc, and sends me to you as a spy to win from 
you all your plans and hopes.” 

“ How do I know that you are not one ¢” asked Giulio, though 
softening somewhat from his former severity of manner. 

The page sprang to his feet, took the prince’s hand, pressed it 
to his heart, and then covered it with kisses. 

“J would pour out my life-blood for you,” he said. “ But tell 
me—if I succeed in procuring the means of evasion for you, will 
you permit me to accompany you in your flight ¢” 


“J think not of escaping now,” said the prince, “but I would -) 


give my hand for a trusty messenger to my friend and kinsman, 
the Duke of Milan.” 

“ Hush !” said the page. “Speak low; prison walls have ears. 
Confide in me ; I will be your messenger.” 

“Can I trust you ¢” 

“ As your other self.” 

“Boy! if you redeem your promise, you may rely upon my 
gratitude and friendship ; your fortune will be made.” 

“J care not for fortune,” said the page, “ but only for your good 
epinion.” 

“Is the princess aware of your visit to me ?”’ 

A dark shade crossed the handsome face of the youth. 


“ So fair and yet so false!” exclaimed Giulio. 

“Lose no time,” said the page, impatiently. ‘“ ‘The message!” 
“Go to the duke ; tell of my hard case, of the treachery and 
enmity of the usurper; leave the rest to him.” 

“Consider your message as delivered,” said the boy. “TI bear 
a charmed life, and will traverse the space between here and Mi- 
lan like an arrow. Sleep in peace, noble prince ; the tyrant shall 
be foiled.” 

He summoned the jailor and departed, taking care, before the 
grim functionary, to address an insulting remark to the prisoner, 
to lull any suspicions the jailor might have entertained. The 
visit of the page was a ray of sunshine in the dungeon’s gloom. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MESSENGER.—TLANS OF GUILT. 


Sexim, the princess's page, was a youth of rare beanty—a 
beauty of a character that might have been charged with effem- 
inacy but for the redeeming fire of dark eyes, bright and dazzling 
as a falcon’s, and wild and daring in their expression. The rose 
and lily were blent in his complexion, and the curls that cluster- 
ed on his head, were of that intense blackness which has a glitter- 
ing metallic brilliancy where it catches the light. He had come 
to court in the train of the astrologer, and a few words of recom- 
mendation from him secured his appointment as page to the 
duke’s daughter. At first, he spoke but little and with difficulty, 
and that with a strong foreign accent, but when afterwards he had 
learned to speak Italian, he was scarcely more communicative, 
and associated little with the other youths of his own age, the 
pages of the duke and sons of the courtiers. He rarely stirred 
from the side of the princess. When she rode abroad, his horse 
was ever beside her bridle-rein ; when she sat in her aphrtments, 
surrounded by her ladies, his place was on a cushion at her feet, 
either playing some plaintive air on his guitar, or reading to her 
from a favorite volume. Yet for all this, he possessed a sufficien- 
cy of manly spirit. He brooked no insult—at the shadow of one, 
the color would rush to his check, and his hand sought his dagger 
hilt instantly. Then he rode with grace and fearlessness ; no one 
but himself dared back Abdallah, the dapple Arabian appro- 
priated to his use. Yet the desert-born would obey the lightest 
whisper of the page, and whenever he approached to mount him, 
that half-wild horse, the terror of the grooms, would express his 
delight with a neigh, and gently stoop his head for the expected 
caress. 

Such was the youth who now sought the ducal stables, and 
quietly directed a serving man to saddle his Arab. Springing on 
the back of the priceless animal, Selim then, by unfrequented 
streets, gained one of the city gates, and passing the guard un- 
challenged, rode moderately forth. It was only when he found 
himself beyond the reach of curious eyes, that he ventured to 
mend his pace. 

“Now, Abdallah !” said he, addressing his horse, “‘ desert child 
of a desert sire—offspring of fire and wind—show thy blood and 
breeding, for thy master has sore need of them. Hearest thou, 
Abdallah? One lieth in a dungeon yonder—beautiful, brave, un- 
fortunate, the least hair of whose head is worth a thousand of thy 
race. So now, Abdallah, stretch thy beautiful limbs, and fly with 
me like the arrow to the target. Away! Away!” 

It really seemed as if the intelligent animal understood the lan- 
guage of his master. Snorting joyously, he stretched himself 
like a greyhound, and sprang at once into his swiftest gallop. 
His footfalls were as rapid as the pattering of raindrops in a sum- 
mer shower. Horse and rider moved in unison and d animat- 
ed by the same spirit. The wind sung by them—the trees danced 
past—the ground disappeared, as if the velocity of the earth were 
suddenly made manifest ; up hill and down hill sped the match- 
less gray, never once faltering, each stroke of his gallop being as 
clearly executed and vigorous as when he started on his race. 
And still the page encouraged him by word and rein. Mile after 
mile was thus passed in an incredibly short space of time. 

At last Abdallah slackened in his speed—changed from a gallop 
to a canter, then dropped into a walk, and came to a full stand- 
still. It was not weariness, for he erected his head, and after lis- 
tening intently for a moment, with his small, delicate ears pointing 
forward, uttered a loud, clarion neigh.” 

“ What is it, Abdallah ?” said the page. 

The horse tossed his head playfully and resumed his gallop 
with redoubled ardor. The page now entered a deep chestnut 
wood, where the rgad wound, broad and level, through the cool 
shadows. 

All at once Selim heard a sound of horses’ feet approaching, 
which the quick ear of his Arabian had detected long before, and 

presently there came sweeping towards him, round a turn in the 
road, a file of horsemen in bright armor, preceded by an officer of 
gallant bearing, who wore his beaver up, displaying a frank, 
handsome and determined face. As soon as this person saw the 
page, he reined in his horse; and obeying a command, uttered in 
a low tone, his men came into line, and occupied the entire breadth 
of the road with a close front. __ 

“ Sir knight,” said the page, “I am in great haste—on a mes- 
sage of life and death. I pray thee stay me not, but give me 


“ Not so, fair sir,” replied the stranger, “till I know whence 
thoucomest and whither thou art going.” 

“ You are hardly courteous,” said the page. “ And yet I care 
not to conceal that I come from Parma, and am hastening to 
Milan.” 

“To Milan!” 

“ Ay, signor; with a message to the duke,” 


“She is your enemy,” said he; “ speak not of her.” 


“ You will not have far to ride then,” said the stranger, “ and | 
myself will be your escort.” ; 

He whispered a few words to a subaltern officer, and the horse. 
men, breaking their line, resumed their march, leaving part of the 
broad road free. 

The commander of this little party then wheeled his horse, and 
he and Selim galloped on together, leaving the soldiers to pursue 
their march. But few words were exchanged between the riders, 
until, reaching the brow of a hill, they emerged from the forest, 
and the road sloped down from the high table land they had been 
traversing, into a wide, open plain. 

What was the astonishment of Selim to find it covered witha 
large army. In the centre of the plain was a group of tents, over 
one of which floated an emblazoned banner, while horses were 
picketted round it, and men-at-arms marching to and fro, flung 
back the sunbeams from their glittering appointments. Dark 
masses of troops extended on the right and left. 

“ What is the meaning of this warlike array!’ asked the page, 
in astonishment. 

“ That is a question which the duke alone can answer,” replied 
his companion, with a smile. 

* O, lead me to him at once !” cried the page, impatiently. 

“That I should have done without your asking,” replied the 
officer, as they rode forward once morc. 

A few moments brought them to the front of a magnificent 
silken tent, the head-quarters of the army. Leaving Selim sitting 
on his horse, the guide dismounted and entered the tent. After a 
few moments, he re-appeared, and told Selim that he might enter. 

The boy complied with the invitation, and soon stood in the 
presence of the Duke of the Milanese. He was a man in the 
prime of life, with a frank, handsome face, and sitting in a loose 
robe on a couch of velvet. The page saluted him and waited for 
him to speak. 

“What is your name, my lad ?” 

“ Selim, my lord.” 

“You are a page, by your habit. In whose service are you?” 

“In that of the most noble lady, Margarita, Princess of 
Parma.” 

“ We have heard of that peerless lady,” replied the duke ; “any 
commands of hers will be respectfully received.” 

“But I come not from her, my lord,” said the page. 

“Not from the duke, I trust,” said the sovereign of Milan, a 
frown darkening his handsome countenance. 

“No, my lord—but from one of his victims—a prisoner in the 
ducal dungeons.” 

“ Ha!” cried the duke, “his name ?” 

“Giulio Brigaldi is the name he bears,” answered the page. 
“ But his rightful name is Giulio Veroni.” 

“ Boy!” cried the duke, vehemently, “if you have deceived me 
in this matter, a short shrift and a long halter shall be your re- 
ward. Is Giulio in the hands of the ursurper ?”’ 

“ He is, my lord.” 

“ How came he in Parma ?” 

“ He was arrested at midnight in his villa, and bronght to the 
city. At first the duke plied him with fair words, but he was sud- 
denly seized and thrown into a dungeon. The duke suspected 
not my sympathy, and hence I gained access to the noble prison- 
er. He bade me inform you of his position and beg your aid in 
his sore distress.” 

“Swear,” said the duke, holding up a crucifix before the page, 
“swear by this holy sign, that you have spoken the truth.” 

“T swear it,” said the boy, reverently, and touching the cross 
with his lips. 

“ Then I have taken the field not a moment too soon,” cried 
the duke. “The martial array you have witnessed was intended 
as a demonstration against Parma. I was on the march thither 
with a thousand lances at my back, and heavy artillery to boot, to 
demand the restoration of Giulio’s heritage. And now he is yon 
villain’s prisoner. Go back, boy—go back as fast as horse can 
carry you, and tell Giulio that ere many hours my trumpets shall 
be ringing at the gates of Parma. If the usurper dare to harm 4 
hair of his head, he shall swing like a felon from the battlements 
of his own city. Go—yet stay; you have ridden on the spr 
hither, have you not ?” 

“ Ay, my lord.” 

“Then your horse must be jaded. Leave him with us. You 
shall have the fleetest horse in camp.” 

The page smiled. 

“ Abdallah and I are too good friends to be parted,” replied he. 
“ And he is fresh and strong as though he had not galloped 4 
mile. And for fleetness—he has not his match in Italy.” 

“ Away then, in Heaven’s name!” said the duke, “and I will 
follow with my utmost speed.” 

The page bowed and retired from the tent. In a moment be 
was mounted and riding swiftly out of camp, accompanied by the 
same officer who had been his escort thither. His guide rod 
with him till they had passed the farthest videttes, and then baie 
him adieu. 

Abdallah needed no urging. He flew rather than galloped ov" 
the surface of the ground, and soon the towers of Parma appe™ 
ed close at hand. Selim halted in a little skirt of wood, beside * 
babbling stream, and dismounting, washed the foam and dus 
from his horse’s flanks, and waited till he was cool and dry—the 
work of a few moments only, for the hardy steed of the des" 
had suffered little from the ride. This precaution taken, the pa? 
again mounted, and rode into the city as carelessly and calmly * 
if he had been just riding out for exercise. 

About this time, the Duke of Parma was closeted with Mago” 
the astrologer, in the apartments of the , : 

“ Your science, then,” said the duke, in continuation of the 
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train of remark, “has made you as familiar with those subtle 
poisons which destroy life, as with those wonderful elixirs which 
and prolong it ?”’ 

“Ay, my lord,” replied the astrologer. “I understand the 
compounding of deadly substances, and have brought with me 
from the East, ingredients known only to those adepts who have 
derived their lore from the ancient sages and magicians. In Egypt 
[have seen a light finger-ring, with a secret hollow that contains 
asingle drop of poison. That single drop of poison—tasteless, 
colorless, has the property of instantly destroying life. The man 
who should swallow it would instantly fall a lifeless corpse, anni- 
hilated as by lightning. Medical skill would vainly search the 
frame to discover the cause of death, and would conclude it to be 
the effect of a sudden dispensation of Providence.” 

“Tt is wonderful !” said the duke. . 
“There are other poisons,” said the astrologer, calmly, “ whic’ 
do their work with equal certainty, though their operation is slow. 
[know of one, a few drops of which may be administered in any 
liquid without awakening suspicion by its flavor. He who drinks 
itis doomed. Thenceforth the world begins to fade before him. 
His cheek grows gradually pale, his eye loses its lustre and its 
power, his hearing is impaired, his blood turns to ice and water in 
his veins, his frame is bowed, his hair is bleached, food does not 
nourish him nor wine sustain him, his bones become brittle as 
glass, and finally he sinks into the grave, though dead to all in- 
tents and purposes long before the breath has left his body. This 
poison is for the use of those to whom vengeance is a luxury, who 
love to gloat over the prolonged misery of their victims. The im- 
patient heir asks for the quick poison—the epicure of vengeance 

for the slowly-working weapon.” 

“T would kill,” said the duke, hoarsely. “But I would slay 
seedily—at once. But there must be no trace of my work. Can 
you aid me ?”” 

“Will you reward me?” said the astrologer, in a low whisper. 

“ Ay—with an unsparing hand.” 

“But I must know the subject my art is to deal with.” 

“T will tell you all,” replied the duke. “I will repose entire 
confidence in you. The man against whom you warned me, is 
now within my grasp—lying in a cell of my prison-house.” 

“Giulio Veroni ?”’ 

“Giulio Veroni.” 

“The heir to the throne of Parma?” 

“Ay. There is no safety for me while he lives. Yet I dare 
not pat him to death—he has too many friends and allies. He 
nust die a natural death. Do you understand me ?”’ 

“Perfectly.” 

“You are interested in this catastrophe as well as myself. 
While he lives there is yet a chance of his recovering his rights. 
In case of his success, what becomes of you! Think you he 
vould retain you at his court? Never—for he is one of those 
fuels, who, wise in their own science, laugh at the lore of the stars 
—one of those who despise all secret dealings, and act their will 
inthe broad face of day. He would drive you from Parma—nay, 
more, he would probably confiscate your wealth !’”’ 


“My wealth !”’ cried the astrologer. “I have none, I am poor, 
All your bounty is consumed in the costly pursuit of the occult 
scenees—in the search for the philosopher’s stone ; in the which 
if succeed, my noble patron will be wealthier than Solomon. I 
poor—I am poor.” 

“Be itso. Then he will put an end to your pursuit of the oc- 
cult sciences. Now you understand your position, will you fur- 
tish me with the means of ridding myself of this enemy—speed- 
ily, at one stroke ?”” 

“Lam not by trade a poisoner,” said the astrologer. “I must 
We largely bribed to do that at which my soul revolts. You must 
uve me the means of bribing priests, of enriching altars, of pur- 
casing salvation—and it is expensive in these hard times.” 

“You know me,” said the duke. “ My largesse shall exceed 
jour wildest expectations.” 

“Iwill do it,” said the astrologer, setting his teeth and drawing 
ls breath hard. . 

“Enough. Have you the ingredients for compounding that 
wift poison that you spoke of ?” 

“Thave—but it will take some time to compound it. It is a 
dificult and dangerous process.” 

“Set about it then at once,” said the duke. “ By nightfull it 
must be in my possession.” 

“You shall have it, noble duke. And my reward ?” 

“It shall be yours—fear not. Farewell.” 

lie rose, as did the astrologer. ‘The latter followed his patron 
the outer door, eringing obsequiously till he was alone in his 
"ystic chamber. Then he drew himself up to his full height and 
meted the apartment with long strides. 

“Ishall be rich—I shall be rich!” he cried, in an exulting 
~ tossing his arms aloft. “ But not for myself do 1 covet 
rd gold and sparkling gems. Zelie—child of my heart— 

, of the loveliest of Circassia’s children, she shall be the 
imide of the world in magnificence as well as beauty. She has 
“ved me faithfully, at once my slave and daughter ; but she has 
ae entire heart. We will not live here. We will go to the 
Hast; I will build a palace on the banks of the Ganges, Its 
__uwets shall point to heaven and their golden crescents shall be 
“ided with diamonds. And deep—deep in the bowels of tho 
“th will I build me a treasure house that shall be ever full. 1 

Where the river sand is full of gold. 1 know of valleys 
i the diamonds are sown thick. We will have horsemen, 
= and camels and troops of elephants. My daughter 

be mated with an eastern prince—and for me, I shall dis- 
have approached the threshold of discovery—the elixir 
lit, and I and mine shall enjoy perpetual youth. This it is to 


have a fool for a patron. The poison! I told him not that it is 
already prepared, ready to do its office on any enemy of mine.” 

Lifting a small jar from a shelter, he carefully took therefrom a 
few drops of a colorless liquid which he put in a small phial that 
stood upon a table, and then replaced the larger vessel. As he 
turned away after the completion of his task, a clear, musical 
voice, yet thrilling withal, uttered these emphatic words : 

“ Thou shalt do no murder!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ASTROLOGER’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue astrologer turned as that voice fell upon his ear. 


before him. She wore a turban on her head, from which, fastened 
by a diamond of prodigious size, which blazed like a star, fell a 
parted veil of gold tissue to her very feet. 
silk, with loose, hanging sleeves was girt to her slender waist by a 
cincture of diamonds and amethysts. She wore very loose trow- 
sers of rose-colored silk, and her blue-veined, high-arched instep, 
guiltless of any covering, was seen as her foot eutered the em- 
broidered Persian slipper. Such was the dazzling creature who 


His ex- | 
pression, at first dismayed and confused, changed to one of the | 
sunniest delight ; his eyes moistened, his lips, his whole frame 
trembled, and he stretched forth his arms in the direction of the | 
voice, as, gliding from behind a mass of drapery that concealed | 
her, a woman of dazzling beauty, in all the glory of youth, stood | 


A tunic of azure blue , 


stood before the astrologer, and whom he sought to clasp to his | 


heart. But she avoided his embrace with a shudder. 
“ Wouldst thou sell thy very soul for gold?” said the maiden, 
with indignant emphasis. 


“ Nay, nay—Zelie ; what are these Christians other than dogs, | 
that we should shrink from ridding ourselves of them without | 


compunction ? It is but an animal less in the world—but to me 
one stride nearer the end.” 

“ And that end ?” 

“Thy happiness, my daughter—thy joy, my delight—thy great- 
ness, light of my eyes—star of my existence—thou, memory of 
the past, hope of the future.” 


“ Never, father; my mind is unshaken even in the midst of my 
distress. Spmre the life of this young prince !” 

“My word is pledged to the duke,” replied the astrologer, 
gloomily. 

“ Revoke it.” 

“ Te cannot be.” 

“ Then behold the alternative !” exclaimed Zelie. Springing to 
the table, where the astrologer had placed it, she seized the phial 
containing the deadly poison and uncorked it. 

“ Hold, Zelie!” cried the astrologer. “Pause! a single drop of 
that deadly venom will lay you a quivering corse at my feet.” 

“T know it,” said the girl, approaching it to her lips. “TI have 
no wish to live.” 

“Zelie! Zelie!” cried the agonized father, “I will do all you 
promise. Come ruin, come want—anything, but harm to you. I 
will break with the duke.” 

“ You swear it ?” 

“T swear it by the prophet of our faith!” said the astrologer, 
solemnly. 

“Tt is well,” said the girl, calmly, as she closed the phial. 

“ Give me that fatal draught,” said the astrologer. 

“ Nay, father,”’ said the girl; “ von have furnished me a weapon 
that I will never part with. Not against yourself, but in the 
chances of life, should the storm clouds gather too darkly over- 
head, should shame artd disappointment ever render life a burthen, 
then this precious draught would give me peace and quiet.” As 
she ended, she hid the phial in her bosom. 

“ You have the soul of the bravest man in the loveliest form of 
woman,” said the astrologer, half-admiring, half-shuddering at her 
energy. ‘ Now vou have my word. But how am I to deal with 
the duke ?” 

“ Listen to me, dear father,’ said Zelie. “You have often told 
me that your art enables you to compound a potion the effect of 
which, seemingly, is to destrey lite utterly, but which, in reality, 


| simply suspended animation for many hours, without injuring the 
| patient.” 


| is one of the simplest of my craft. 


“ Father,” said the beautiful girl, drawing nearcr to the astrol- | 


oger, and no longer shunning his embrace, “I know that you 
love me, idolize me, all unworthy as I am.” 

“ And I will make you happy, Zelie. 
prince.” 

“T love a prince.” 

“You!” exclaimed the astrologer, in astonishment. 

“ Ay—father. A noble I have seen at this court.” 

“ Tt cannot be the Duke of Parma!” 

“Tt should be the Duke of Parma.” 

“ Francisco Veroni ?” 

“No! Giulio Veroni—the rightful heir to the throne.” 


You shall mate with a | 


It 
Nay more—I have some of 


““T do indeed possess that secret,’”’ replied the astrologer. 


that potion already prepared.” 

‘Well then, give it to the duke, instead of the fatal mixture that 
you promised him. You pledge me your word that it will not 
injure Giulio.” 

‘“T should not fear to administer it to your own dear self.” 

“T trust you then. Give this to the duke. Let him administer 
it to the prisoner, and then we will watch the course of events.” 

“IT fear—I tear the issue,” 

“ Fear nothing. 


said the astrologer, doubtfully. 
You look already brighter—already more like 


your truer and nobler self, now that your seul is relieved trom the 


“Tt cannot be !”’ said the astrologer, trembling with excitement. | 


“ You have not dared to fix your affections on that man.” 

“ Have you not often told me, father, that we cannot fix our af- 
fections—that they are decided by fate ? 
that two souls destined for each other, coalesce the moment they 
approach each other ?” 

“ But this Giulio has but to-day arrived at court. Scarce arrived 
he was arrested and thrown into a dungeon.” 

“ He has been here long enough. To see him was to love him. 
He was the realization of my maiden dreams. My page’s dis- 
guise, which I assumed, you know how reluctantly, to favor your 


enterprise, to obtain you information and enable you to play your | 


part successfully, allowed me to see him as I might not have done 
had I worn the garb of my sex. I know the nobility of his soul 
equals the perfection of his form and face. I sought him in his 
dungeon, and became his messenger; I would have undertaken 
for his sake to go to the end of the world. I carried a message 
for him to the Duke of Milan.” 

“Zelie! Zelie !” cried the astrologer, wringing his hands, “ you 
have ruined me. But go on—did you see the duke !” 

“Tsaw him. He is approaching Parma in arms at the head of 
a powerful force.” 

“ Instantly will I apprize my master. Mad girl! you know not 
what you have done. Our fortanes—perhaps our lives hang on 
the breath of the reigning duke. If he falls, we are driven hence 
—branded as charlatans, impostors—enemies of the state—strip- 
ped of our treasure—turned adrift upon the world without a 
ducat.” 

“ Nay, father; I hope more from the kindness of Giulio than 
from the caprice of Duke Francisco.” 

“You know nothing of him; you are bewitched—enchanted ; 
you are blighted by the evil spirit. O, Zelie! it was a fatal hour 
when you saw this youth.” 

“ Father !’’ cried the girl, passionately, “ hear me—I love him ; 
you have consented to give the duke the means of destroying his 
life, and too well I know your fatal skill. Now hear me—and 
obey me, or even you, my father, shall incur my deadly hatred. If 
you have labored for me, I have in turn labored for you. We 
are partners in imposture. To please you, I have laid aside the 
garments of my sex—crushed the sensitive feelings of a woman’s 
nature—been the slave of a woman’s caprice—the companion of 
men with whom I could not sympathize. 1 demand some requital. 
Ican love but once—I have fixed my affections on this man 
whose life you seek—a man who has never wronged you. Spare 
him for my sake, and my blessing and the forgiveness of Heaven 
shall rest upon your head.” 

“ Were you in your senses, I might listen to you, Zelie,” replied 
the astrologer, “but you are mad. This sudden fancy for the 
stranger is stark insanity. When he is no more, you will look 
back on this passion as a fevered dream.” 


| daughter, “ you can do with me what vou like. 


Have you not told me | 


weight of guilt you were ready to assume. And O, futher, if you 
value my love, believe me that I love you now more dearly than 
ever!” 

“ Zelie,” said the astrologer, kissing the fair forehead of his 
Your love is the 
gleam of pure sunshine that traverses my wild and dull existence. 
So that vou are near me and happy, I care not what befalls. 
These stolen visits give a perception of the bliss of the blessed.” 

“ Adicu, father. We shall meet again soon. I must put off 
these garments, and appear once more in those I hate. It is only 
in disguise that I can now serve the man I love.” 

With a light step she glided behind the drapery that hung on 
one side of the apartment, and vanished through some secret 
egress. 

“It is destiny that shapes our ends,” said the astrologer, as he 
busied himself with the preparation he was to deliver to the duke, 
in the place of the deadly composition he had promised. ‘‘ What 
is to be will be. It is useless to strive against the decrees of fate. 
This sudden passion has even mastered the girl. But it may pass 
Not even gratitude will induce this 
Yet 
if he prove insensible—if he break her heart, her father will know 
how to avenge her.” 

In a few moments the duke again sought the presence of the 
astrologer. 


like a delusion—a dream. 
prince to marry Zelic, though she be a mate for a monarch. 


“T came,” he suddenly said, “to urge your utmost diligence in 
the matter we agreed upon. I shall have occasion speedily to use 
the preparation. How soon can you place it in my hands ‘” 

“Tt is ready, my liege,”’ said the astrologer, handing a small 
phial to his patron. 

“Thanks, thanks ! 

“ When murder is to be done, the stroke should be speedy,”’ said 


” 


cried the duke, joyously. 


the astrologer. 

“ And when work is performed, the recompense should be swift,” 
answered the duke. ‘“‘ Look at these, they are some diamonds I 
purchased ip an extravagant moment of an Eastern merchant. 
See if they are worth your acceptance,” and he placed a small 
casket in the hands of the astrologer. 

The latter was a man accustomed to veil his emotions; yet, 
when he opened the case and the blaze of the gems shone forth, he 
could not conceal his satisfaction. 

“ They are magnificent,” he said. 
monarch,” 

“If the product of your skill fulfil your promises, the reward 
shall be doubled,” said the duke. 

The astrologer bowed low, and poured forth his acknowledge- 
ments, following the duke to the door, and taking leave of him 
with the utmost obsequiousness. 

“ Wonderful art!” said the duke, as he regained his cabinet. 
“A death in every drop of liquid. How much better than the 
steel and axe !”” 


“It is a gift worthy of a 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WEST ARCH ST. CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
This edifice, of which the accompanying engrav- 
ing, drawn and executed for the Pictorial, is a 
front view, is fast peerening completion, and 
promises to be one of the finest specimens of Ro- 
man architecture in the country. It is located on 
the southeast corner of Arch and Eighteenth 
Streets, and stands entirely isolated from the neigh- 
boring buildings. The lot upon which it stands is 
120 “feet on Arch Street, 150 feet on Eighteenth 
Street, and extends back to a small street, 20 feet 
in width, giving the building three street fronts, 
and a clear space of 20 feet on the east side. The 
plan of the building resembles the Latin cross, in 
outline. Its external dimensions are as follows : 
nave, 75 feet wide by 150 feet deep; transepts 
projecting 6 feet, with 48 feet front; height from 
vement to crowning member of cornice, 45 feet ; 
eight of bell tower, 115 feet—centre tower, 170 
feet ; dome, 45 feet in diameter. In the interior 
we have an audience room, including transept, 80 
feet by 92 feet; lecture-room, 29 feet by 43 feet ; 
infant school-room, 29 feet by 12 feet; study, 12 
feet by 29 feet; Sunday school-room, 29 feet by 43 
feet, and so arranged by folding doors, that it can 
be increased to 29 feet by 72 feet. The ceiling in 
the audience room will average 45 feet in height, 
that of the dome in the centre being 60 feet. The 
ceiling in all other rooms is 18 feet high in the clear. 
The ceiling of the audience room is supported by 
sixteen Corinthian columns, and twenty-two ante 
against the wall, all being surmounted with the 
richest specimen of Corinthian entablature. The 
ceiling of the nave and transepts is circular, rising 
about 10 feet in the width of the nave. Above this 
the dome rises 12 feet, forming pendentives, which 
are ornamented, and present a beautiful effect. 
The entire ceiling and dome are panelled with en- 
riched mouldings, and glass, partly opaque, is in- 
troduced in the panels alternately, and directly un- 
der corresponding lights in the roof, which gives a 
soft and subdued light in the interior. The audi- 
ence room will accommodate on the main floor 
about 1200 persons, galleries and choir, about 250. 
The pews in the centre blocks are straight, and the 
outside blocks circled, so that the congregation will 
all face towards the pulpit. The manner of venti- 
lating in warm weather is by openings in the ceil- 
ings and floor of the audience room—the latter to 
admit cool, fresh air from the basement, and the 
former for the escape of the impure air as it rises 
to the eeiling. The manner of heating is by hot 
air from the furnaces, let in through registers in the 
floor ; but to obviate the unpleasantness of a strong 
draught of hot air in the aisles during the time the 
audience is gathering, provision is made for 
changing the place of its introduction from the 
floor registers to others, raised about ten feet from 
the floor, at such times as it may be more desirable 
to introduce it in this way. This edifice has been 
erected after designs and under the directions of J. 
C. Hoxie, Esq., architect, of Philadelphia. Great 
credit is due Mr. Joseph Denegre, and James 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


Bowns, his foreman (under whose supervision the 
work has been executed), for the substantial anj 
workmanlike manner in which the building has 
been completed. The exquisite plaster work has 
been done by Henry Pasco & Son. ll the orng. 
mental work has been modelled expressly for this 
building by William Pasco, junior partner of the 
firm, to whom much credit is due for the beautify 
manner in which the ornaments have been executed, 


MAP OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

The map herewith presented is from the estab. 
lishment of C. W. Morse, 96 Nassau Street, New 
York, and is executed with great neatness and ge. 
curacy. These islands, supplying so vast a field 
for our commercial and missionary enterprise, 
have lately acquired a political importance from 
certain movements towards annexation to the Uni- 
ted States. They were discovered by Captains 
Cook and King, in 1778, and were named in honor 
of Lord Sandwich, then at the head of the British 
admiralty. They are at about one-third of the dis. 
tance from the western coast of Mexico to China, 
and were at the time of their discovery, pretty 
densely grectene’, but the native population has 
decreased very rapidly, not only in consequence of 
sanguinary wars among the natives, but in obedi- 
ence to that general law by which the colored races 
decrease in proportion as the Caucasian race js 
brought in contact with them. The total superi. 
cial extent of these islands is 6000 square miles, 
The soil is, in general, admirable, and adapted to 
the cultivation of the finest fruits and vegetables, 
Large fortunes were formerly made by American 
traders in purchasing sandal wood at these islands, 
and in re-selling it to the Chinese to a large profit. 
In every point of view this portion of the world is 
an interesting one. The islands vary in extent; 
Hawaii (Owhyhee), the largest, contains some four 
thousand miles, with a population of more thans 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Honolulu, the cap 
ital of Oahu (Woahoo), is the royal residence, and 
here the foreign merchants, chiefly American, ar 
settled, many of them having large establishments. 
The Americans possess a great influence in thes 
islands, the British and French government being 
ed with more or less distrust by the young 

king. The islands of Kauai (Atovi) and Nihw 
(Oneehow) are famous for the large crops which 
the culture of the yam affords, and thither large 
numbers of vessels resort to procure supplies 
this valuable product. Most of the islands ar 
volcanic, and abound in mountains, which rise to 
a bold elevation above the level of the sea. The 
climate is warm, but not unhealthy, and the ther 
mometer rarely rises above 88 degrees Fahrenheit, 
so that in mid-summer the inhabitants never suffer 
from that uncomfortable amount of caloric of which 
we, even in this high latitude, have been recently 
complaining. Snow never falls there, and the wit- 
ter season is only marked by the heavy rains that 
descend, with intermissions, between the months 
of December and March. 

The fertility of the soil, in 
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little difficulty in inducing 


missionaries experienced 


their converts to sacrifice 
their freedom to that qualr 
tity of millinery and tailor 
ing which our ideas of pro 
riety require. The native 
islanders are a handsome 
race, the women generally 
being strikingly beautiful i 
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ENGLISH STEAMER MAKING THE HARBOR OF BOULOGNE. 


pointed if he does not discover in these boats the same amplitude, 
elegance and accommodation which invariably characterizes even 
our steam ferry-boats. The passage across the channel is a brief 
one, and he must be satisfied if the craft he embarks in is simpl 
seaworthy. The steamer in our engraving has sufficient breath 
of beam, and is, moreover, well rigged, and it is well that she has 
these recommendations, for there is often an ugly sea going in the 
channel, and the little boat before us rolls quite enough for those 
unfortunate voyagers who are subject to that most aggravating 
malady, sea sickness. Travellers going from Londonto Boulogne 
find Folkestone the nearest and most convenient port of embarka- 
tion, and the Folkestone steamers are almost always sure to be 
crowded. On clearing the mouth of the harbor, a fine view pre- 
sents itself, embracing the south coast of Kent, commencing with 
the South Foreland, at an altitude of 500 feet, and running to 
Dungeness, thirty-three miles, where it sinks into a level. The 
harbor house forms the centre of a beautiful picture, in which the 
venerable houses of the fishing town seem to be running inland 
from their new and showy neighbors on the hills, while, high above 
all, the mighty viaduct is seen crossing the valley of Foord in the 
background, and bearing on its back a train whose rocket wreath 
of smoke points like a huge comet London-ward. Five miles from 
land, the current of the flood tide dashes gently against the star- 
board side of the vessel. This mysterious advance of the water 
sets into the “ narrow seas’”’ midway between Portland Bill, near 
Weymouth, and Cape de la Hogue, in France, rans 120 miles to 
the bay of Hastings ; strikes against the southwest side of Dungen- 
ess; passes — the “nose;” sweeps Romney Bay; 
safely heaves the boat in the Folkestone ship track ; rolls close in 
upon Dover; strikes against the forelands, and slips round them 
into the estuary of the Thames. This flood race, setting more 
upon the English than the French coast, makes a difference of one . 
foot in the height of the tide, the rise of water at Folkestone being 
twenty feet, while at Boulogne it is only nineteen. Objects of in- 
terest crowd in rapid succession on the traveller as he approaches 
Boulogne, while the memory is busy in conjuring up the scenes of 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
TO LEWIS. 


They tell me thou must die— 
They wake the dazzling dreams of buried years; 
And as the last light fades from thy blue eye, 

I ask its trembling tears. 


T would not have thee live, 
For life is weariness—the grave is rest! 
And the death-angel's hand alone can give 
Peace to a dreamer’s breast. 


My childhood's memories still 
Are wildly warm—but now I will not weep— 
For 0, clay’s chartered coldness cannot chill 
Thy early, envied sleep! 


Yet boy! I could not bear 
Night's sullen storm sweep proudly o'er thy head — 
Even twilight’s murmuring music migtrt not cheer, 
If thow wert with the dead. 


I've dreamed that mind, unchained, 

Thad power to grasp the maddening mysteries 

That mocked it here when startling splendor reigned 
Bright in the far-off skies. 


If so, when thon art free, 
And thy soul's wild wing waves in starlit space, 
Q, wilt thou not return and paint for me 

The spirit’s dwelling-place? 


But this must change—the night 
Whispers a strange spell with a voice like thine, 
And mocks me with a brow whereon its light 

Shall ere long cease to shine. 


Then farewell! Pride aspires 
Too high for tears—would that I too could die, 
And rove with thee amid the quivering fires 
That light infinity ! 


» 
> 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.} 


THE BARON DE PLASSY. 


BY CHARLES A. HOWARD. 


** Here over hills with peaky tops engrailed, 
And many a tract of palm and rice, 
The throne of Indian Cama slowly sailed, 
A summer fanned with spice.” 
Towanps the latter part of the last century, Hester, the daugh- 
ter of a prominent member of the East Indian Company, set sail 
with her father from London, and shortly after her arrival in India, 


being indifferently led into a marriage with a weak rajah, became | 
Queen of Ceylon, and, by force of her energetic character, a pow- | 
erful controller both in the native and mercantile affairs, of course | 


swaving her sceptre to her own advantage and that of the East 
Indian Company. Several years subsequent to her marriage, a 
fresh force of the English army, under Colonel Heath, was sta- 
tioned on the island in communication with the larger body on the 
mainland, in the command of Lord Clive, Baron de Plassy. The 
natives, too timid and inured to remonstrate, succumbed visibly to 
the superior strength of the English, but secretly nursed a wrath, 
all the more deadiy from restraint, and watching with jealous eyes 
every concession their inefficient rajah or his daring queen might 
render, they ouly prayed for his death that thus Queen Hester 
might perish in her suttee, and give room for some bold leader of 


the Hindoo race to free them from foreign thraldom. 

In his early life, Colonel Heath had striven in a successful rival- 
ship with Clive for the hand of a lovely peasant-girl, Cordelia, and 
having betrayed, he saw her perish in woe and want, fully aware 
of the dreadful revenge with which Clive had vowed to visit him. 
Many years’ fear of this vengeance had dogged him, and when, 
one sultry night, as he caroused with his brother officers, and look- 
ing up, had several times fancied he saw two cyes sparkling at the 
open window, he braced himself with fresh draughts of wine, and 
experienced a hearty relief as his servant, entering, whispered him 
only a summons from the island queen, and rising, Colonel Heath 
left the room. A native met him at the door, who, saying that as 
his excellency would go through private places and great treasure, 
he must be blinded, clapped an extinguisher over his head, and 
drew the string securely ; then turning the officer thrice round, he 
led him by the hand several times about the square, and rapidly 
started off in a straight direction. Delaying his guide a moment, 
as if to adjust his boot, Colonel Heath so slipped his spur that, 
tearing the ground, it would inevitably leave its trace, and pro- 
ceeded. 

When they had walked a mile or two, low murmurs of voices 
fell on his ear, and being raised in the arms of other men, he 
was placed in a palanguin and borne along with no other sound 
than the splashing of water around the feet of his bearers, and a 
continual murmur of the leaves of the Indian forest. At last even 
these ceased, and after further progress, being placed upon his feet 
and his eyes unbandaged, he found himself alone, with the one who 
had first spoken to him, in a long vault hewn from the solid rock, 
whose roof, covered with aged lichens, dripped a perpetual mois- 
ture, slowly hissing on the torch of his attendant. It was one of 
those wonderful works of art, built for inscrutable purposes by 
mighty races, long since mouldered to dust. 

Moving swiftly on, and many times hastily selecting one intri- 
cate passage from those branching off in every direction, they ulti- 
mately descended and ascended flight after flight of steps, and, 
suddenly, without knowing how he came there, Colonel Heath 
found himself in the open air, beneath the golden southern planets, 
aud among the roses, bulbuls and luscious scents of a tropical 
garden. After a slight rest, they again advanced through fragrant 


of natives and officials. 


all+ys of tamarisk and mgrth, and shoving away the panel of a 


wall, stood in a large hall, where were assembled a motley groap 
His guide led him across the hall, and 
widely sweeping aside long curtains, ushered him into the presence 
of Queen Hester. 

The apartment was dimly lighted, and on a distant couch lay 
the Rajah of Ceylon, drawing breath heavily. Queen Hester rose 
lightly, as if waving her majesty aside, and, advancing to the 
colonel, said : 

“ Sir, my infatuated husband insists, owing to some vain dream, 
that you can lighten the malady he labor: under. If you have any 
knowledge by which you may prolong his life, I pray you to 
exert it.” 

“I know but little concerning the healing art, madam,” replied 
Heath, “ but that is at your service.” 

“ Save him !”’ said the queen, hoaraely. 
being hurried off in a suttee !’” 

With tho practised eye of one who necessarily, with his profes- 


sion as a soldicr, had seen much disease, Colonel Heath had _per- 
ceived that the present apathy of the prince was but a crisis, and 
calmly scated himself beside the queen. 


As they sat in dead silence, a round small arm, whiter and more 


polished than alabaster, and circled with rich bracelets of massy 
gold, insinuated itself among the folds of the adjacent curtains, 
and quictly waving them away, a young girl, tall and slender as a 
palm, stepped within. A turban of the light fabric of Dacca, finer 
than thé gossamer hoar-frosts of an autumnal morning, and woven 
with broad stripes and fringes of gold, was lightly set above the 
streaming, black hair, hung with showers of yellow zequins; a 
long white robe scarcely concealed her symmetry, nor did slippers, 
curling over at the toes and flashing with gems, hide her white 
arching foot. 
dering beauty, chastened by the perfect purity and sweetness that 


But in her face of pallidest olive, reigned a bewil- 


iradiated it. The slight tinge of henna around the inner surface 


of her long-rayed eyelids only enhanced the dark splendor of the 


large shining circles sparkling underneath, and the crimson lips, 
parted in faint surprise, displayed tecth that were, in very truth, a 
“ radiant portcullis of pearl.” 

Colonel Heath started to his feet and bowed, but, half giving a 


graccful salaam, the apparition glided past, and, lifting the head 
of the sufferer, gave him to drink from a goblet she bore. The 


rajah, somewhat aroused, smiling languidly, signed her to sing, 
and taking his head on her bosom, she chanted, unhcsitatingly, the 
low, monotonous, yet utterly musical tones of a Hindoo sleeping 
song, in a voice swect as the subsidence of bell-ringing. 

She had ceased, and lain the soothed invalid back on the couch, 
when Colonel Heath, trusting to her ignorance of English, said to 
Hester : 

“The crisis of his highness’s malady approaches. I can cure 
him, but only for a price. Sell me yon beautiful slave, and no 
funeral flames shall wreath around Queen Hester.” 

“Scll Narjilah!” cried the amazed queen. “ Scll my daughter! 
Kingdoms could not buy her!” 

“ Nevertheless, a suttee may,”’ answered Heath, significantly. 

But Hester, who relied on the promised aid of Lord Clive, should 
her husband die, was not at all alarmed at his implied threat. 

As he turned, Narjilah, regarding him with an expression of 
contemptuous pity, her swan-like throat curved forward, and her 
form, drawn to its height, stood by the couch of the sleeping rajah, 
but not alone, for by her side, with flashing eyes and uplifted arm, 
stood one who needed neither the gauzy turban torn aside, disclos- 
ing the long, low brow, wreathed with diamond stars, nor the Cash- 
merian girdle, wrought in the holy symbols of lute and lily, to 
proclaim his royalty. 

And Heath, as he found himself in the power of Ayin Vaisaya, 
Prince of the Deccan, and of the holiest Aryararta, sprung again, 
trembling, to his fect. The young prince advanced, and, touching 
his shoulder lightly with the point of his naked yataghan, urged 
him away, and gave him silently to Seid, the attendant who had 
brought him hither, fastened conspicuously in whose turban 
gleamed the very spur that Heath, on starting, had attached to his 
own foot. 

Scid, with an inarticulate exclamation, seized Colonel Heath’s 
hand, and, blinding him, again quickly and harshly traversed the 
devious ways. When he finally relieved his eyes, the coloncl 
stood on the step of the barrack house, and Seid, triumphantly 
smiling, restored him his spur, and glided away among the broken 
pilasters. 

The next day, Heath, determined to obtain another interview 
with Hester, or with Narjilah, set about discovering traces of his 
march the previous night. He had not searched long ere he found 
the grass torn up at regular paces, and concluding the spur had 
been detached upon entering or leaving the palanquin, he followed 
the marks for a long distance. At last they ceased by the side of 
a brook, too small for reptiles, where he had probably entered the 
conveyance, and stepping in, he waded along by the margin, as he 
felt sure his bearers had done, “I have counted six hundred,” 
said he, after a while, “and I counted six hundred then, before the 
noise of the water round their ankles ceased, and allowing for fast 
and slow, here must be the place.” It was the hollow trunk of a 
great monarch of the wood, half-choked with vines and under- 
growth, standing where the stream made a bend, and wandered 
away into the heart of the forest; and tearing away the vincs, 
Heath entered the trunk, and stood at the entrance of a cavern. 

He had not proceeded far, in the confused darkness, before he 
was aware of the beautiful Nazjilah, floating along in her thin 
drapery, torch in hand, and singing lightly to herself, Startling 
her, he placed himself in the path, and finding that all his graceful 
arts provoked no response from the already calm girl, as she would 
have passed on, he twined his arm round her waist, and, regard- 


“T have no notion of 


les: of shricks and sounds, turned with her to retrace his step, 
He walked on rapidly, a much longer distance than he had 
come ; he could not surely have mistaken the way; passages be. 
gan to arch into long, gloomy vistas around him; strange mur. 
murs fell on his ear; the torch he had snatched from Narjilah 
dropped extinguished from his hand, and he was in perfect conster. 
nation and perplexity. 

Suddenly innumerable tiny flames blazed on all sides of him; 
a heavy blow on his head strack him down; Narjilah was caught 
from his arms, and recovering himself, he met the stern glance of 
the holy Prince Ayin Vaisaya, with Seid of the imperturbable 
countenance, while scores of Hindoos, with torches and naked 
swords, stood silently among the arches, displaying their shining 
teeth through lips distended in malicious pleasure. The prince 
spoke to Seid in a low tone, who once more took the unresisting 
Heath’s hand and moved forward. Three men, leading som 
object in chains, followed, and they speedily issued into daylight. 

“Is this no temptation ?” asked Heath, lifting a heavy purse, as 
they paused. 

Seid threw open his robe, and disclosed a breastplate of solid 
gold, inscribed with Brahminical talismans, whose every letter was 
a sparkling emerald. 

“ Narjilah, Star of Heaven, thus decks her slaves!” said Seid. 
“ Can his excellency do more ?” 

The followers, meantime, were securing the chains they held to 
the trank of the hollow tree, and when, with Seid, they plunged 
back into the vaults, Heath saw that they had left a huge Asiatic 
lion to guard the entrance, and, affrighted, the sturdy hero took 
himself away. 

The moon hung large over the motionless lagoon which lay like 
a great, yellow shield, reflecting its brilliance, below the lattices of 
the royal palace of Ceylon, at eve of the same day, and beneath 
the illumination of a thousand silver cressets; the lawn sloped 
in a damask sheen of flower and jet d’eau, down to the water's 
edge, from the long curtains of the apartment where sat Ayin 
Vaisaya and Narjilah. The prince had been reading to her from 
the great epic Mahabharata, and they now sat silent and medita- 
tive. 

Ayin Vaisaya was young and thoroughly skilled in the abstruw 
sciences taught by the Brahmins; he was, moreover, an invinc- 
ble warrior. He had learned many languages at the court of his 
guardian, the Rajah of Ceylon, and being a sincere and noble 
Christian, he was possessed of an enlightenment of soul far supe- 
rior to his race or country, fully fitting him for companionship 
with the delicate refinement of Narjilah, who combined the lovely 
qualities of both northern and southern nations, and for whose love 
he had stood a proud competitor of many princes, and had won. 
His face wore the pale tinge of his race who dwelt among the 
Himalaya hills, and was flushed with a narrow crimson, that gave 
a rich character to the perfectly regular features, with their thin, 
curving lips and dilating nostrils; and the eyes, with which he 
now regarded Narjilah, were as glorious as if Lucifer, Star of the 
Morning, hung enthroned on the irid of each. 

“When you read to me so glorious deeds, dear Ayin,” said the 
maiden, breaking silence, “my heart bounds within me to accom- 
plish greater, to regencrate the races of our native land, to spread 
peace around us.” 

“ You are right, Pearl of Ceylon,” said the prince, his dark eye 
sparkling with enthusiasm. “ And it shall be done. They tram- 
ple our plains and our laws equally. ‘They oppress the people of 
Brahma, and profane his temples. A faith is not to be torn from 
a people ; nor will they relinquish it till a fairer is shown them. 
But what care our foes for aught but gain? Are we pariabs, 0 
endure such outrage? By Heaven, no! You and I will free the 
races old as the world, and will build up codes and dynasties im- 
perishable as adamant.” 

“ But they will conquer your inheritance, the Deccan, ere you 
mect them with the spears.” 

“Not they. Mine inheritance in the Deccan is impregnable. 
There are the Mahrattas. But should they, I have lett to me the 
holy Aryavarta, the country of the five rivers and the valleys be 
yond Cashmere, fertile and blooming, and walled by the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya, between the blue waves of the Hindh, and 
the rocks where, sweeter than honey, drip the sources of the Gan- 
ges into the pellucid pool whence the goddess rolls out her mighty 
tide. That, they can never conquer. For so the gods, speaking 
from Mount Mora, have promised, and let the people believe 
you and I will count on will and strength, and will never be sul 
dued !” 

As he spoke, Queen Hester, attended by a train of mutes and 
by a swarthy native in the scanty garb of a pearl-diver, entered 
the palace, and, tossing a pearl larger than a pigeon’s °gg a 
the lap of the prince, said : 

“ Here is a brawny slave who fished that up on our invaluable 
coasts, and he tells of a cavern free from water, down below the 
sea, of a curious spiral construction, and which would be wel 
worth attending to.” ‘ 

The prince asked the man many questions in the Hindoo tong™ 
and rising, finally said to Hester : Z 

“J will explore it with him. We may have need of it;’ “ 
bidding the queen and her daughter adieu, he departed with 


Meanwhile, Heath, who was a stubborn man and not 
turned aside, having bribed a band of Seapoys, waylaid the pons 
who, well pleased with the submarine grotto, was returning "™ 
tended, and who wore his turban both so as to veil his ao * 
conceal his rank ; and the colonel, giving his orders to the Seap?)) 
departed happily. 

swiftly home, he sent heralds through the streets dems 
ing, in his name, an interview with Queen Hester, which, 
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thas pablicly required, could not be denied, and the next evening 
he was once more with Hester, who sat beside the rajah, now 
rapidly recovering. 

“This, your majesty,” said Hester, to her husband,—“ this is 
the man whose touch you fondly believe has healed you ; it is also 
the man who has irreparably insulted us in the person of our child. 
What is to be done with him ?”’ 

“Load him with jewels, in that he saved my life,” replied the 

rajah, as he sleepily ate sweetmeats ; “and for the other, as he 
goes out the palace gate, let his head he struck off!” 
Heath stood disconcerted at this, when Hester, addressing him, 
said : 
“Do not fear. It is like your threat of the suttee—not to be 
fulfilled.” 

“Who speaks of a suttee ” cried the querelous rajah. “ When 
the Prince of Ceylon dies, his wife goes after him, and they roam 
new plains in new forms. Is it so, Hester ?” 

The queen quieted him, and Heath, having regained courage, 
began his plan of business, demanding the person of Narjilah, and 
threatening Hester yet with a suttec. 

“Tf,” said he, finally, “ within ten days, slaves do not conduct 
the Princess Narjilah to my quarters, I will not leave one stone 
upon another in the palace of Ceylon!” 

Hester’s eyes flashed at the insolence, but knowing that such 
proceedings would be entirely contrary both to the will of Lord 
Clive, the commander of the campaign, and to the intentions of 
the East Indian Company, with whom her welfare was a para- 
mount object, as her power was one of their mainsprings of wealth, 
she believed his threat impossible to be executed, and, clapping 
her hands, ordered the Hindoos to throw him from the gates. 

Nowise intimidated by rough treatment, the gallant colonel 
waited his five days, depending on some hoped-for timidity of the 
queen, and congratulating himself that at least one obstacle, in the 
shape of Narjilah’s lover, was forever removed. Judge, then, of 
his amazement when, at the great ceremony of the Hindoo temple 
of Ceylon, two days thereafter, in the prince who unfurled the 
banner of the faith, he recognized Ayin Vaisaya. * * * 


When the Seapoys had taken his highness, Prince Ayin Vaisaya, 
placing him in a boat, they rowed across the sea, skirting the 
islands, till night brought them to the Coromandel coast of the main- 
land. Here they mounted rapid mules, and halting only to change 
them, they reached, next day, Hyderabad and the mines. 


Blindfolding their prisoner, they descended shafts, crawled along 
empty river-beds, and receiving a guide, threaded a thousand laby- 
rinths ere they finally struck a gong, whose sound was more fear- 
fal than roaring thunders, or the rushing of many -waters, as it 
boomed and bellowed through the excavations and abysses; and 
when they had taken the bandage from Ayin Vaisaya’s eyes, he 
was standing in the vast diamond mines of Golconda, his own 
possession. 

As the roar of the gong subsided to a faint tintinabulum, strag- 
gling, swarthy workers collected around, resting from labor ; in the 
listance, great furnace fires raged constantly, while those who 
tended them seemed like sooty gnomes bending over hellish tasks. 
Here the slaves, stooping in the subterranean torrent, perpetually 
washed for diamonds and gold sand, and there, in sullen silence, 
dark underground giants struck their picks into the precious soil, 
vhile all above and around, answering to the torches from count- 
less chinks and crevices, the adamantine treasures sparkled in un- 
touched magnificence. 

As the director of the mines brought the scanty, leathern girdle 
and the glowing iron with which to brand the new slave, Ayin 
stepped forward, threw off the turban that had heretofore partly 
hidden his face, and with a wave of the hand, where shone the 
signet of the lord of Golconda, struck the director dumb with hor- 
‘r. Falling on his knees, the man would have implored pardon 
cold he have commanded speech; but Ayin, raising him, re- 
warded and applauded his fidelity, and with all possible haste 
sought Ceylon, and reached it on the fourth day allowed by 
Heath for deliberation. 

The gorgeous sunset of that day was already waning, when two 
slaves, by the command of Ayin Vaisaya, were dragged before 
Hester, and made to confess to a plot between Colonel Heath and 
others for scouring the palace that night, in order to obtain the 
Princess Narjilah. Within half an hour, by Hester’s command, 
the heads of the four conspirators, in her own houschold, were 
‘piked on the marine gates, where all the world might behold 
them. And Ayin Vaisaya, taking Narjilah in his arms, and ac- 
— by the faithful Seid, turned his horse’s head to the sea- 


After reaching their destination, and having dived to assure 
himself that all was right and to leave a package of provision with- 
the grotto, Ayin rose to sight, and standing on a peak of rock, 
vith Narjilah clasped closely, once more leaped down. A mo- 
ment her white robes fluttered on the surface, the next they van- 
hed, and Seid, holding his breath in suspense, waited long and 
“xiously, ere Ayin, having bade his love a tender farewell, again 
Stood beside him. 

Two days had passed, with Narjilah in her sea-chamber, when 
“" unusual noise in the water beneath, and not at all the signal that 
Ayin had agreed to give, caused her to secrete herself in a crevice 
which was quite imperceptible to a superticial observer, but which 
Avin had pointed out to her, and almost instantly two men, wet 
ad dripping, entered. ‘They were Heath and the pearkdiver. 

i The bird has flown !” cried the former, as he glanced around. 
tl added, calling on his companion, “ why tell me she 
— your excellency, she must have been,” was the response, 
Picked up a bracelet, which Narjilah, in her haste, had 


“© for the dainty arm it clasped !” cried Heath. 

“T heard, when I listened, as I said before, that she was to seek 
his excellency, Lord Clive, and there she probably is,” said the 
pear}-diver, in a half-Indian, half-English jargon, and motioning 
to the colonel, they both dropped themselves into the water and 
disappeared. 

Hardly had they had time to gain their steeds and follow on the 
route of the supposed fugitive, ere three quick, preconcerted taps 
were heard against the rock, and Ayin Vaisaya, wrapped in skins, 
sprung within the place. 

“ Thank God! you are here and safe, my love,” he cried, as he 
threw off his wrappings and embraced her. ‘ Hamadeva never 
leaves us,” said he, “but constantly brings us nearer to the home 
below the snow palaces of Heaven on Himmaleh.” 


In few words Narjilah related to him what had happened, and 
Ayin informed her what track they had taken, and how he and 
she must take a shorter one: 

“For, as they said, you must seek Lord Clive,”’ said he. 

“ And why?” asked Narjilah. 

“ Listen, my love,” he answered, taking her tenderly to him. 
“Yon villain, who can find no way to obtain you but through your 
mother’s death, last night attacked the palace. Your dear mother 
and I myself were there, and though they forced an entrance, we 
speedily repulsed them, but not till Heath, in passing, plunged a 
dagger into the breast of—” 

“O Heavens! of whom ?” 

“Nay, not so,” he answered, understanding her fear, “but of 
your father, who is no more! Dearest Narjilah, weep, if you will, 
here on your lover’s bosom, but faint net; for your mother lives, 
and you must determine if she shall yet live!” 

“ ” 

“Yes. This accursed practice of the suttee, that you and I 
have sworn to do away with, is, here in these southern provinces, 
too mighty to withstand single-handed, and you must seek the 
Baron de Plassy and give him this ring, by which he swore to aid 
your mother whenever she should thus require him, provided only 
if you brought it. Hasten, then; he lies with a force of five thou- 
sand on the island nearest us, and I will attend thec ;” and taking 
her in his arms again, he sprung from the ledge into the green 
depth, and rose near the shore, where they waded out upon dry 
land. 

Following the bend of the shore for some time, the rapid motion 
and the torrid air of noon drying the thin garments of Narjilah, in 
a few moments they reached a cove, where Scid held a boat, and 
entering, an hour’s rowing brought them to an extending point of 
the island they sought. 

In the distance, the English flag drooped languidly, and Nar- 
jilah and Ayin went onward. Now where some tuberose sent up 
clouds of perfume, where great pomegranate trees showered down 
crimson petals, where mystic aloes silently stretched their broad, 
wierd leaves, or bloomed fair with one dear blossom, they paced 
along ; and then by creeks of lilics and of lotus, where the wind, if 
any sighed, came laden with cassia and spicy aroma. Here a 
huge white elephant trampled along, crashing the tender under- 


in a march from Seringapatam to Lahore,—will be the Baron de 
Plassy’s, doth he but remember his oath.” 

“ Tet Narjilah keep her revenues,” responded the baron, in that 
low, clear tone which can be heard distinctly without distarbing 
the one nearest the speaker. ‘Her mother shall be saved. Where 
will the funeral pyre be builded ?” 

“ The princes of Ceylen leave their ashes on Adam’s Peak, 
where first the father of the world drew breath. To-morrow the 
obsequies ; next day the pyre will be in flames, and my mother 
then, unless-—O, my lord, save my mother !” 

“ Suffer no fear. I shall be there. She shall be rescued, and 
thon, my child, be happy. Now depart, sweet Narjilah !”’ 

Narjilah rose and gave him her hand, but gravely putting it 
aside, he stooped, and slowly kissed her pale cheek with his burn- 
ing lips, and giving her silently inte the hands of Prince Ayin 
Vaisaya without the tent, they were speedily lost to sight, while 
he sought other tents te give orders and receive counsel. 

Meanwhile, his secretary, entering the tent and finding no one 
there, threw himself upon the cushions and fell into a deep sleep. 
No great while had elapsed, ere, creeping on hand and foot 
through the rank weeds, and cautiously having lifted bolt-rope and 
staple, Heath and the pearl-diver stood with'n the tent. 

“They have not been here yet. See, he sleeps !’’ whispered the 
pearl-diver. 

“Let us prevent his interference,” then responded Meath. 
“ Drive this through his brain!” and he handed the other a long 
rapier. 

The pearl-diver advanced noiselesslv, lifted the rapier perpen- 
dicularly, high above the sleeper’s head, and bringing it down with 
tremendous force, pinned the sleeper to the earth. 

“He will trouble you no more!” and again hiding 
themselves in the grass and rushes, they glided like serpents out of 
the view of Lord Clive and his lieutenant, who boldly watched 
them. On so slight a chance hangs many a valued life. 


said he; 


That night, a force, three thousand strong, were under arms 
and en route for Adam’s Peak, led by the Baron de Plassv, in a 
direction contrary to that the funeral march would take; and that 
night, in the presence of Queen Hester and the dead rajah, her 
maidens casting on her hair the white rice gathered from the plains, 


| and Prince Avin Vaisaya having thrown the marriage band around 


her neck, Narjilah arose a wedded wife. 

Sunset of the third day saw the funeral pyre raised on the green 
slope of Adam’s Peak, high above the valley tilled with hundreds 
of Hindoos, and the Brahmins, bearing the corse, winding in 
solemn and imposing procession up the hill, followed by Avin and 
Narjilah, draped both in white and gold, and supporting between 
them Hester, the queen, who was loaded with iewels, perfumes 
and luxurious apparel. 

Scarcely had they detiled before the pyre, when Heath, who, 
with a small body of soldiery, had promised to enforce the queen’s 
obedience, should that be necessary, drew the Prince Avin Vatsaya 


| aside, and enringing him with the bavonets of his minions, dctied 


growth ; there a serpent, whose skin was a meteoric splendor, glided | 


by them, hissing in the grass. Far away, lithe natives plunged 


into jungles of rank vegetation, in the tiger hunt, and over their | and the torch was in the high priest’s hands. 


heads, amid the everlasting shade of the peepul, sat the gorgeous _ 


macaw and the shrill-voiced Indian pheasant, or sailed 


“ The long-tailed birds of Paradise 
Wh» float through heaven and cannot light.” 


At last, the boles of the peepul grew slender and few, and at a 
stone’s throw was pitched the tent of Clive. The guards slept in 
the sun, and Ayin Vaisaya led Narjilah to the entrance, and waited 
without. Hanging her turban on a bough, and wringing out her 
long black hair, still wet, she parted the curtains and looked in. 


| the hill-side, marched the blest three thousand, led 


Purple discs of passion-flowers, yellow jasmine stars, rosy © 


plumes ef oleander, grew within the edge of the tent, among tail 
grass and brake, trodden and broken in many places, and insect- 
swarming in the heat of noon. 
trophies, flags and jewels were tossed round mid the furniture in- 


the inexplicable smile of calm scorn which the prince wore on his 
curling lip. 

The corse was lain upon the pile, the spices heaped about it, 
the incense was in the burners, the queen was lifted to her place, 


“ What think you of my threat now ’” said Heath, tauntingly. 

But Hester only glanced proudly at him, as she stood alott, 
above the people who waited silently to hear her death-song. 

The little flames already leaped out around the base, and grew 
into smoky spires, ere, opening her lips, she thrice called in a clear 
singing voice the magical name dreaded by Hindostan from peak 
to peak. 

“ He is dead!” muttered Heath ; “he cannot hear!” 

But, nevertheless, responsive to her ery, in a solid front around 
on by him 


whose eve subdued. But although a cowl, drawn over his head, 


| prevented any recognition, vet, as if at dreadful, supernatural agen- 


Arms, costumes, feathers, vases, . 


discriminately ; and thrown carelessly on the cushions, drawing | 


long clouds of fragrant smoke from his graceful chibouque, in mock 
siesta, lay the lord of the armies. 
Had his tent been pitched by any sheet of water, my Lord Clive, 


cy, Brahmin and slave drew back, and Hester was saved to rule 
yet many years over Ceylon, while Narjilah tlew to the teet of the 
leader, and embracing his knees, fell fainting to the ground. 

The leader raised her in his arms, and stepping aside, his junior 
in command addressed the bewildered Heath, whom others had 


| conducted and left in an open space, confronting a plattorm drawn 


Baron de Plassy, would have thought some Naiad had risen from | 


stream and urn to visit him, as he caught sight of the two small | takes upon himself the responsibility of condemning you for mur- 


hands holding apart the dripping black hair and disclosing so | 


beautiful a face, and one so suddenly sad. As it was, he started 
to his feet, and received the princess, whom he next instant recog- 
nized, in his most courteous manner. 

The Baron de Plassy was a man of great height and of a very 
slender figure; his long, dark hair, his sallow skin, his fine fea- 
tures, were nothing peculiar either to the race he led or that he con- 
quered. But the singular spell of his face, and which brought all 
to look twice thereon, were the eyes, glittering and restless, now 
gray and fitful, now jet black and fiery. Burning coals might 
have been smouldering behind them. The natives averred that he 
had struck powerless whole armies with a single flash of their lus- 
tre, and that their fascination fastened the poisonous reptiles upon 
their glances,—reptiles who mould other men by like means ; and 


they fabled that the cobra de capella, the cockatrice and the basilisk | 
Be that as it may, those | 


| that the inhabitants of Brazil die merely of old age, owing to the 


eyes were paternally gentle as he beheld Narjilah, and led her to a 


slept in the bosom of their conqueror. 


seat. 
Nazjilah drew the ring from her finger, and gave it to him. 
“My father is dead,” she said; “my mother requires your 
promised aid. All the revenuesof the cinnamon forests of Ceylon 
and the pear! tisheries of the coast,—revenues not to be counted 


out before him. 

“ Harville Heath,” he said, solemnly, “the commander-in-chief 
der, high treason and military insubordination! Five minutes you 
have to make your peace with Heaven!” 

A dead silence reigned while the appointed time wheeled slowly 
towards eternity. 

“ Men of the seventeenth, perform vour duty!” 

“ By whose command am | to die ‘” cried Heath, at this last 
instant. 

The leader moved forward and threw back the cowl, while his 
glittering eyes arrested the fascinating ones of the thunderstruck 
villain, whose last glance beheld in the instrument of just punish- 
ment, the vindicator of Hester, the preserver of Narjilah, the 
avenger of Cordelia,—it was the Baron de Plassy! 


_-- — - - 


ExcirreMent.—The beasts show us plainly how much our dis- 
eases are owing to the perturbation of our minds. We are told 


serenity and tranquillity of the air in which they live; but 1 ascribe 
it rather to the serenity and tranquillity of their souls, which are 
free from all passion, thought, or laborious and unpleasant employ- 
ment. As great enmities spring from great friendships, and mor- 
tal distempers from vigorous health, so do the most surprising and 
the wildest frenzies from the high and lively agitations of our 


souls.— Montaigne. 
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SWAMPSCOT, NAHANT. 

In this scorching month, 
roasted by the torrid sunbeams 
and in a condition to appreciate 
the sufferings of St. Lawrence, 
who was “done to death,” on 
& gridiron, it is well to escape 
at least in fancy, to the cool 
seaside ; to conjure up the salt 
breezes that sweep in from the 
ocean, and behold the rollers 
coming in on the smooth beach 
sand, or dashed to shivers on 
the frowning rocks. Thanks to 
our artist, Mr. Kilburn, we are 
enabled to present our readers 
with a series of very faithful 
sketches, showing various lo- 
calities in and about Swamp- 
scot. The first of our series is 
a view of Egg Rock and Na- 
hant, taken from Mr. Bates’s 
residence near the Ocean 
House, Phillips Beach. We 
see the Messrs. Stevens’ hotel 
looming up like a fortress, 
while the outline of the strange 
isolated rock is admirably true 
to nature. Egg Rock is nearly three miles east rom Nahant, 
and though apparently of limited extent, it contains three acres 
of land. It belongs to Salem, and is said formerly to have been 
used as a sheep pasture, though this statement has been question- 


which were the haunt of foxes and wolves, and we find by the 


Lynn records, that on training day in 1632, “Captain Turner 
went with his company to Nahan’, to hunt the wolves by which it 


was infested.” In 1629, Nahant was the property of an Indian | 
chief, who was called by the English, Duke William or Black | 
Will, and whose father, a sachem vt 5. ampscot, died before the 


arrival of the English. This gen lemay, having a turn for land 
ulation, sold his property several 
tames to different individuals, and the 
peninsula was used to pasture sheep and 
swine, though the wolves annoyed the 
owners more or Icss. In 1630, 
Biack Will sold Nahant to Thomas Dex- 
ter, an enterprising man who lived on the 
west bank of the Saugus River, for a suit 
of clothes. Afterwards Dexter brought 
a suit —— the town of Lynn for oc- 
cupying Nahant. Though it appeared on 
the trial that the Indian chief find actual- 
ly sold the peninsula to Mr. Dexter, yet 
he failed ~ ee he had ever held 
possession of it. One of the witnesses 
testified as follows: “1630. William 
Witter was a farmer, and resided at 


from Nahant), when Thomas Dexter had 

Nahant for a suit of clothes, the 
said Black will Asked me what I wou!d 
give him for the Land my house siood 
vppon, it being his land, and his flather’s 


le stones.’” William Wood, in ‘ New England’s Prospect,” 
pest 


| written in 1633, gives a very graphic and particular account of 
| Nahant, as follows: “The next plantation is Saugus, sixe miles 
| Northeast from Winnesimet. 
ed. The peninsula of Nahant was formerly covered with woods, | 


This Towne is pleasant for situa- 
tion, seated at the bottom of a Bay, which is made on the one 


| side with the surrounding shore, and on the other side with a long 


VIEW OF SWAMPSCOT. 


sandy Beach. This sandy Beach is two miles long, at the end 
whereof is a necke of land called Nahant. It is sixe miles in 
circumference, well wooded with Oakes, Pines, and Cedars. It is 
beside well watered, having, beside the fresh Springs, a great 
Pond in the middle, before which is a spacious Marsh. In this 


| necke is a store of good ground, fit for the Plow; but for the 


- 
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EGG ROCK, NAHANT——AS SEEN FROM PHILLIPS BEACH. 


present it is onely used to 
young Cattle in end weaker 
goates, and Swine, to secure 
them the Woolnes ; a few 
posts and rayles, from the low 
water markes to the shore, 
keepes out the Woolves ani 
keepes in the Cattle. One 
Black William, an Indian 
Duke, out of his generosity, 
gave this place in gencrall to 
this plantation of Saugus, 1% 
that no other can appropriate it 
to himselfe. WVpon the South 
side of the sandy Beach, the 
Sea beateth, which is a true 
prognostication to presage 
stormes and foule weather, and 
the breaking up of the Frost, 
For when a storme hath beene, 
or is likely to be, it will 

like Thunder, being hear fixe 
miles ; and stormes casts 
up great stores of great 
which the Indians, 
taking out of their shels, carry 
home in baskets. On the North 
side of this Bay is two great 
Marshes, which are made two by a pleasant River which runnes 
between them. Northward up this river gocs great store of Ale. 
wives, of which they make good Red Herrings ; insomuch that 
they have been at charges to make them a wayre, and a Herring 
house, to dry these Herrings in ; the last yeare were dried some 4 
or 5 Last [about 150 barrels] for an experiment, which proved 


very good ; this is like to prove a great enrichment to the ee 
(being a staple commoditie in other Countries), for there be suc 
innumerable companics in every river, that I have seen ten - 
sand taken in two houres, by two men, without any weire at all, 
saving a few stones to stone their passage up the river. -_ 
likewise come store of Basse, which the Indians and English cate 
with hooke and line, some fifiy or three 
score at a tide. At the mouth of this 
river runnes up a t crecke into that 
t Marsh, which is called Rumny 
h, which is 4 miles long, and ? 
miles broad, . halfe of it being ae 
und, and halfe 
eo or bush; this Marsh is crossed big 
divers creckes, wherein lye great store . 
Geese and Dawe. re 
antin, 
ient ponds for belonging, 


coyes. Here is likewise 
this place, divers fresh meadowes, W! 
affo ; and four spacious 


ponds, like little lakes, wherein 18 store 
of fresh fish, within a mile of the town, 
out of which runnes a curious : 
brooke, that is seldom frozen by reaso 
of the warmnesse of the water; a 
this stream is built a water Milne, & "b 
up this river come smelts and frost 1 
much bigger than a Gudgeon. For ¥ 
there is no want, there being store 

Oakes, Wallnut, Cedar, ” 
Sim. The ground is very £00 
many places withoat trees, and mee the 
plough. In this place is more aie 
tillage than in all New England an ue 
ginia besides, which proved as we vail 
could be expected, the Cora ON 
good, especially the Barley, Ky® 
Vates. 


he land affordeth to the 
tants as many varieties as any piace | 
and the sea more ; Basse contin 
from the middle of April to Miche 


— = 
| 
! 
: | 
m aud Hill and - 
Swanms.vew of Biack William for two 
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on Phillips’ Beach, is very ac 


99th September), which sta 
ce (half that time in the ihe curate. other beach scene 
ecure Cok is an animated pi , crowded 
a few a great deal of Rock Cod and as it is with dories of the 
low Macrill, insomuch that shoales fishermen, arriving with their 
hore, of Basse have driven up shoales scaly prey, the horizon being 
and of Macrill, from one end of the bounded by a range of pleasant 
One Sandie beach to the other, which dwelling-houses. In another 
‘ian the inhabitants have gathered engraving, we also give a char- 
rsity, in wheelbarrowes. The bay acteristic scene—a fish-dealer 
Il which lyeth before the Towne, hargaining for mackerel; one 
5, 80 at a low spring tide, will be all fisherman busy with his sail, 
ate it flats for two miles together, and another arriving with a 
outh n which is great store of backet of clams—hait. The 
, the Mascle banckes, and Clam residence of Mr. Bates forms 
true banckes, and Lobsters, among the subject of another sketch. 
age the rocks and grassic holes. It is situated on a point near 
and These flatts make it unnaviga- the Ocean House, and the 
rost, ble for shippes ; yet, at high wa- grounds by which it is sur- 
pene, ter, great tes, Loiters, and rounded are very extensive, and 

Pinnaces, of 20 and 30 tun, cultivated and ornamented with 
BIXxe may saile up to the Plantation ; great taste. It was from this 
pasts but they neede have a skillful point that our view of Nahant 
rreat Pilote, because of many dan- was sketched. There are seve- 
ians, and ral places in Swampscot where 
AITY crs, ye at the mou CHARACTERISTIC SCENE, PHILLIPS board ean be obtained dari 
‘orth of that Bay. "The very aspect BEACH. the summer season; aman 
rreat of the place is fortification . : . others, a fine house, occupied 
nnes enough to keep off an unknowne enemic ; yet it may be fortified | pistol-shooting, riding and driving. The man or woman whocan- | and very well kept by Mr. Wardwell. The region we have de- 
Ale- at little charge, being but few landing-places thereabout, and those | not make himself or herself contented at the Nahant Hotel, is not | scribed does not depend for patronage on the caprice of fashion. 
that obscure.” Ill lack seems to have attended both the seller and pur- constructed with a oy for enjoyment. Our third view is | Its salubrity and accessibility from Boston, Salem, Lowell, and 
Ting chaser of Nahant, for in 1633 Dexter was ordered to be “set in | of the residence of Mr. Mudge, at Swampscot. It is a very taste- | other large places, renders jt a favorite resort, and increases its 
ne 4 the billhowes, dixfranchised and fined X£. for speaking reproachfal | fal dwelling, situated on a rise of ground, is built substantially of | floating population year by year. There are few individuals whose 
ved and seditious words against the government here established,” and | stone, and has a fine lawn and many beautiful ornamental trees. | systems are not re-invigorated by sea air and sea bathing during 
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in the same year, Black Will was hung at Richman’s Island, Scar- | 
borongh, Me., “in revenge for the murder of Walter Bagnall, who 


OCEAN HOUSE, PHILLIPS BEACH. 


aes was formerly a part of Lynn, bat has lately been | 
erected in 


to a separate town. It is peopled chiefly by hardy fish- 


was killed the Indians on the 3d of October, 1631.” It does | ermen, who supply Boston and the neighbormg towns with fish. 
| 


not appear t 


of Nahant were sold for £6. Land has 
nsen considerably since. In the great 
snow-storm of 1717, a great number ot 
deer came from the woods for food, and 
some fled to Nahant, and being chased by 
the wolves, leaped into the sea, and were 
drowned. Before 1800, there were only 
three houses at Nahant. In 1820, the 
hotel was built by Hon. Thomas H. Per- 
kins, Edward H. Robbins and others. 
In the briefest chronicle of Nahant; we 
ld not forget to mention that the sea- 
a was seen between the peninsula 
Gloucester in 1817, and that in July, 
1820, it was again scen off Nahant. On 
the 5th of August, it was seen off Phil- 
lips’ Point, about a quarter of a milé dis- 
tant—sea calm. J. B. Lewis, Andrew 
Reynolds and Benjamin King went out 
™ a boat after him, and got within thirty 
yards of him. One them counted 
twenty-three bunches on his back; head 
,» resembling common serpents, two 
ve the water, and about the size 
& common fire-bucket. Was seen 
“gain the next day. Nahant will be now 
more attractive than ever, in consequence 
of the enlarged size and admirable ar- 
Tangements of the Mcasrs. Stevens’ hotel 
Which has more than three hund 
rooms, gas, water and steam-pi 
splendid furniture, admira 
, an excellent table, and every 


facility for fishi 


t Black Willidm had any part in the murder, and if 
he had, Governor Winthrop says that Bagnall was “a wicked fel- 
low, and had much wronged the Indians.” In 1660, three acres _ 


From its beautiful location and fine beaches, it has become a popu- 
lar resort for those who wish to enjoy sea breezes end sea bathing. 
The view we present of the Ocean House, kept by Mrs. Putnam, 


RESIDENCE OF MR. BATES, SWAMPSCOT. 


the summer. Some few cases require inland air, bat nine persons 
out of ten, pectaps, are benefited by a temporary sojourn at a 
watering-place. merchant worn down by the toils of busi- 


| ness, the student drooping from close application to books, the tine 


ludy debilitated by the hot rooms and late hours of the “ season,” 
recover the tone of nerve,and appetite by daily walks on the sea- 

ch and daily dips in the fresh salt 
waves. And there is ever a poetry in the 
great deep which elevates the mind and 
soothes the spirit. There is an indescrib- 
able charm in the approach of night on 
the bosom of the ocean, in the fading of 
the sun-tlush from the sarface, the deep- 
ening tone of the sky, and the gradu:l 
darkening of the mighty waters. It is 
pleasant to sit on the piazza of the Na- 
hant Hotel, or at the door of the Ocean 
House, and watch the stars coming forth 
one by one, like lamps kindled by angel 
hands, while on the headlands the faithful 
sentinels on duty kindle their signal tires. 
It is a pleasing occupation to watch the 
outward-bound vessels, their canvass first 
becoming dim as they tend towards the 
distant horizon, and finally blotted out 
in the misty obscurity of the sea distance. 
The imagination loves to follow them in 
their tlight, and picture their adventures 
on that vast watering expanse whose dai- 
ly history is full of marvel, and whose 
dark depths shroud mysteries never to be 
unfolded to mortal ken. Not many miles 
away, not many years ago, that dark 
waste of water was lighted up by the flash 
of a terrible engagement, for yonder was 
the battle-ground of the Chesapeake and 
Shannon. From this shore hundreds of 
excited men gazed in the direction of the 
combat. But the gallant rashness of 
Lawrence could not command success, 
though, at least, he died a glorious death. 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
AN ANGEL IN THE AIR, 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Methought the clouds in heaven so fair, 
Were isles with cities filled— 
With spire and turrets gleaming there, 
Just like the castles in the air 
We sometimes build. 


These islands in the realm of space, 
Sailed on through seas of blue, 
And there I could distinctly trace 
The azure wing and angel face 
Of one I knew. 


She sat upon a sapphire throne, 
And wore a crown of light, 
More glorious than the sun at noon, 
A heavenly halo round her shone, 
Her robes were white. 


She was a pleasant angel here, 
Ere angel wings were given, 
To bear her to that blissful sphere, 
Beyond the silver cloud so near 
Her native heaven. 


I’ve seen her at the sick child’s bed, 
Watch with unsleeping eye, 
Until its gentle spirit fled, 
On rosy pinions from the dead, 
To God on high. 


When sunlit clouds are floating by, 
I often bow to hear 
The sweep of wings from yonder sky, 
Where ministering spirits fly 
From sphere to sphere. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“My dear friend,” said lively little Mrs. Elmer to her sleepy 
husband, one lovely morning in spring, at the same time shaking 
him by the shoulder, “my dear friend, it cannot be possible that 
you have forgotten we are to move to-day ‘—and the sun rising, 
too, as fast as he can! Just think of the multitude of things we 
have both to do. I am so busy, and have been this hour. Now, 
do get up, Arthur, and help me. I want, actually, six pairs of 
hands.” 

Saddenly rousing himself, with an air of consternation, the young 
man proceeded to obey his wife’s mandate. Now Arthur was a 
good fellow—generous, open-hearted, and possessing an excellent 
disposition; but he had fairly forgotten his very firmly uttered 
resolution of the preceding evening, to rise at four in the morning, 
and help Elsie to finish “packing up.” He had really intended 
to get up at the appointed time, and had, in fact, been half awake 
when he heard the clock strike four; but he was fairly tired out 
with the labor of the previous day, and, in consequence, yielded 
inactively to the gentle influence of a morning nap. So, while he 
was hastily making his toilet at five, instead of four, Elsie was 
down stairs flying about from one thing to another with all pos- 
sible diligence, indulging at the same time in a lively strain of cen- 
sure directed to that good-for-nothing Arthur. Not that Elsie 
meant it truly, for she loved her husband dearly; but she would 
“talk nonsense” once in a while. It was, in fact, however, some 
inconvenience to her not to have her husband to help her; for she 
was in a great hurry, and the little girl whom she hired was not 
of much use after all. Despite her want of efficient assistance, 
however, she managed to accomplish a good deal before he came 
down. Breakfast was ready, the light biscuit smoking hot, and 
the tea waiting to be made, when he finally appeared. 

“Why, Elsie,” he said, in a tone of repentance, “I had no idea 
it was so late; but I must confess I never felt more tired in my 
life. And you have been up and doing without me, poor, little 
Elsie! Scold me, dear.” And he gave her an affectionate kiss. 

“QO, never mind, Arthur,” she returned, cheerfully, “ you have 
plenty of time to help me now; but come, breakfast for the pres- 
ent. You don’t know how hungry my work has made me this 
morning.” And her musical laugh sounded pleasantly through 
the pretty breakfast room. 

All wives, it is true, would not have been so ready to overlook 
a dereliction from duty, and especially on such an occasion as 
this; but Elsie Elmer had only been married a year. 

When breakfast was concluded, Arthur went to work in right 
good earnest; and together, the young husband and wife man- 
aged to make considerable progress during the following two 
hours. They were to remove that day from the litle brick cottage 
which they occupied just out of the city, to a house farther in the 
country, and Elsie was expecting the man to come for the furni- 
ture at eight o’clock ; so you may know she was in something of a 
hurry. 

“ By the way,” she said, as she locked the last trunk, that had 
Arthur's best clothes in it, “Mr. Miller promised he would come 
exactly at eight, didn’t he ¢”’—for the clock was at half past seven. 

Her husband stood a moment, with a blank, confounded face. 

“ Elsie,” he said, at length, “I forgot—actually forgot to tell 
him to come.” And catching up his hat, he sprang through the 
door, and up the street at full speed. 

“Q, dear,” sighed Elsie, “suppose he shouldn’t come after all, 
and my trouble and hurry all go for nothing! How could Arthur 
forget 


The fact is, Elsie had strenuously urged upon Arthur the pre- 
ceding day the need of engaging the man in good season. He 
promised to go after him in the afternoon, and then being busy 
with one thing and another, found he could not go just then; it 
would do in the evening when he went to town, where he was to 
order some provisions at the market. He did go to town in the 
evening, but he met a friend there, and accompanied him home to 
look at some books which he wished to purchase of him. The 
result was that he forgot Mr. Miller, the baggage man, entirely, 
and leaving his friend’s house with the books under his arm, has- 
tened out home. Elsie was so pleased with the purchase he had 
made, that she, in her turn, forgot to make any inquiry concerning 
his other errand, and so the matter passed without further thought 
or mention until the following morning. 

With a rueful countenance, and a little twinge of conscience, 
he remembered all this, as, hastening along the road, he hailed the 
first omnibus, and made the best of his way in town to repair his 
error. The chance was that Mr. Miller might have becn engaged 
by some other person, and then there was a hunt (nobody could 
foresee how long) for another man. It was ten minutes of eight 
when he reached Mr. Miller’s, and then (provoking chance!) he 
was engaged—“ spoken for” last night at nine. With proper di- 
rections, Arthur went to seck another, half a mile distant from the 
first. He, too, was engaged ; and the young man, heated, weary, 
and provoked at his own fault, hurried on to find somebody else. 
Thus it was ten o’clock before he came across one who could help 
him ; and then they must wait an hour before he could come. 

What would Elsie say? She could scarcely feel pleased to be 
hurried—and hurricd she must be now ; for, as the new tenant was 
coming to occupy their house to-morrow, they were obliged to go 
to-day at all events. And Elsie had said so many times that she 
wanted to get all the furniture carried away by three or four in the 
afternoon, so as to have everything safely stowed away in the new 
house before nightfall ; there was no hope of that now—it was too 
late. A cloud passed over the sun just then, as if to add to his 
disturbance. What if it should rain to help along? “If I had 
only gone for Miller yesterday,” he said to himself, “instead of 
saying I would go, and then putting it off, and forgetting it after 
all.” 

When he got back he told Elsie about his search fora baggage- 
wagon, and expressed himself as sincerely sorry for thedelay. She 
looked weary and heated, as well as himself; she said little, but 
with a slight shadow of anxiety on her brow, proceeded to see that 
the last preparations were made. 

It must be acknowledged that Elsie silently blamed (for the first 
time since her marriage) this particular failing of her husband— 
the too frequent want of immediate action accompanying his per- 
fect willingness to do everything. She had felt it before, and re- 
gretted it, but never so sincerely as now, when it put them both to 
extreme inconvenience. Arthur noticed her grave countenance, 
and felt that the tacit reproof was no more than he deserved ; he 
repented severely his error, but it was too late now to help matters 
along. The furniture would not be all removed until evening, and 
then there was a chance of its being spoilt, for the clouds had con- 
tinued to gather. At eleven the wagon came and tvok the first 
load. The man strapped on her best chairs rather carelessly, 
Elsie thought ; he was evidently a new hand at the business. She 
sighed for the quick, yet careful handling of Mr. Miller. “Do 
tell him to mind those chairs, Arthur!” she said, anxiously. 

Arthur, intent on pleasing her, attended to them himself, but he 
was equally inexperienced with the man. In three hours, when 
the wagon returned, she learned that two of her chairs were broken 
beyond repair—fallen in the road. Stifling the disposition to shed 
a few tears over the misfortune, she helped to attend to the things. 
The second load went. Arthur accompanied the man on his 
subsequent journeys to and fro, that nothing more might be lost. 


With this load, fortunately, there was no accident. At half past 
five the wagon returned, and the last things, her piano and the 
centre-table, were taken. Arthur had advised that they should 
make up the final load. Weary and faint, as soon as it had de- 
parted, Elsie put on her bonnet and mantilla, and got into an 
omnibus to go, too. But her troubles were not yet terminated. 
To her uneasiness, the clouds, which had been collecting gradu- 
ally during the afternoon, began to grow darker, and in a little 
time had spread over nearly one half the heavens. She had not 
proceeded far when the rain commenced falling. ‘“ O, dear,” she 
thought, anxiously, “my beloved piano will be ruined!” There 
was not the slightest use in tormenting herself now, but poor little 
Elsie really could not helpit. The soft light clouds passed slowly 
over, dispensing their cool showers in gentle abundance. The 
rain fell so silently—so beautifully ; and the drooping flowers and 
leaves and grass unclosed and erected themselves to receive it, as 
if grateful for the blessing of the spring, while ever and anon, a 
broad sheet of sunshine gleamed goldenly athwart the glittering 
drops. 

At another time, in other circumstances, Elsie would have be- 
held this lovely scene with delightful interest, but she had no heart 
for it now. Her thoughts were continually reverting to the 
troubles of this unlucky moving day, and she could not help say- 
ing to herself, that they might have been prevented, if Arthur— 
but here the young wife paused, rebuking herself for the half- 
uttered thoughts. The fault was truly that of Arthur, for her fur- 
niture would have been safely housed two hours earlier, if Mr. 
Miller had been engaged at the right time. Bat Arthur would 
surely feel it keenly enough himself; and pitying him more than 
she pitied herself, Elsie prepared to mect him with a cheerful 
countenance. 

Arrived at the garden gate, she would have entered with wet 
feet into her new house but for a pair of rubbers, which a lady 
passenger kindly lent her to take her as far as the door, and a 


gentleman accompanied her to carry them back. The rain had 
ceased now, and the sun was setting gloriously ; the clear air and 
lovely evening sunshine revived her spirits, and endeavoring to 
take affairs in a philosophical way, she sat down by a window in 
the parlor, and waited for Arthur and the furniture. Her patience 
was somewhat severely tried, for they did not make their appear- 
ance for an hour. Finally, however, they came in sight, and the 
wagon drew up to the gate. As soon as Arthur and the man had 
alighted, she saw at a glance that everything was as she had an- 
ticipated—soaking wet with the rain. Having prepared herself 
for it, however, she seemed to take little notice of her ruined fur- 
niture, only persuading Arthur, after it had been brought in, to 
hasten and change his drenched garments. He was looking grave 
and chagrined, for he had been blaming himself severely for his 
indirect instrumentality in the destruction of Alice’s pet piano, to 
say nothing of the other articles which had been spoiled, and the 
money out of pocket, in consequence—but his wife’s kind tones 
and pleasant smiles, her anxicty for his safety, and her utter ob- 
liviousness of self, chased away the shadows. ‘Arthur Elmer 
silently blessed her from the bottom of his heart. He took off his 
coat and vest as he stood in the doorway, and gave them both a 
hearty shaking, laughingly warning Elsie, at the same time, to 
keep her distance as the water-drops flew. Then taking the key 
of his trunks from her, he proceeded up stairs to change his gar- 
ments, while Elsie, having kindled a bright fire, set the table, and 
got up in a short time a very comfortable and tempting little ex- 
tempore supper, of which they both partook with considerable 
relish, after this troublesome and fatiguing day. 

A more unpalatable morsel, however, to Arthur was the thought 
that would occasionally intrude, of the loss he had sustained that 
day. No slight loss it was to him either, for he was comparatively 
a poor man, and it would take many months of close and anxious 
attention to business to repair it. 

As the twilight deepened, the young husband and wife sat by the 
open door of the hall, talking in low tones of what had passed, 
and Arthur, taking the blame readily for his besetting error, said 
to Elsie, “ My lesson is a good one ; the loss is trifling in compari- 
son with it. This fault of mine never brought me serious occasion 
of thought before. It is well the forfeit is no greater ; I will hence- 
forth substitute actions for words.” 

With many a gambol and playful frolic, their little dog was 

playing before them on the grass, in the moonlight. 
* “What is he playing with?” asked Elsie, after they had ob- 
served him a little time with some amusement. Arthur left her 
side and bent down ; he took up from the grass some fragments of 
soft, thin paper wet with the rain. Very small fragments they 
were, for Rollo had not been playing with them for nothing. After 
examining them an instant by the moonlight, “ Elsie,” he called, 
“where is my vest—the one I wore out here this afternoon!” 
There was haste and trouble in his tone. He took from his wife 
the garment she handed him, and examined the pockets with 
trembling earnestness one after another. Even by the moonlight, 
Elsie could see that his face was very pale. 

Over and over again he searched the pockets of the vest, and 
then the coat which he had taken off at the same time, when he 
stood on the piazza before tea. Worse than useless! He threw 
them down in despair. 

“Elsie,” he said, bitterly, “ Elsie, I have lost five hundred dol- 
lars. Not mine, either, or I might feel less like a robber.” 

“Not yours!” Elsie trembled. “ Whose, then ?”’ 

“ My employer’s—Mr. Markham’s. He entrusted it to me yes- 
terday morning, to be paid to-morrow to a man in B. Where will 
be Arthur Elmer’s honest name? O, who will believe it an acci- 
dent ?” 

Elsie stood a moment with her troubled eyes fixed on him. 

“ How did you lose it ?”’ she asked, faintly, at length. 

He looked up. “ It must have been this afternoon, when I was 
shaking the water from my vest at the door. It fell from the 
pocket, I suppose. I put it there before I left the city, and those 
are the fragments on the grass. O, Elsic, what shall I do?” 

“ Let us gather up what we may,” she said, hopelessly. 

Searching in the moonlight, they found a few torn remnants, 
and examined them by alamp. To their inexpressible joy, there 
were portions of each of the bills; small, yet sufficient to identify 
them as the money entrusted to Arthur. How unutterably thank- 
ful they were! The young man’s employer might himself see the 
proof of the accident, and believe him innocent of crime. For it 
seemed impossible that the imputation should not have followed 
want of evidence in his favor. 

It was little to them now, after they had been relieved from tat 
terrible fear, that they must strain every nerve to repay this loss. 
They were only too thankful that the opportunity was allowed 
them. Looking back, when he grew calmer, over the events of 
the past day, Arthur traced every loss, trouble, or misfortune that 
had occurred during its flight to his own fault. If he had gone at 
once for Mr. Miller, on the preceding day, instead of saying %° 
often that he would go, the furniture would have been removed 
much earlier, and under Mr. Miller’s careful management nothing 
would have been broken ; the last Jond would have reached its des- 
tination before the rain came on; Arthur would not have had the 
severe cold which tormented him for a week afterwards; and 
above all, he would not have lost his employer’s money. 

It was mortifying, humiliating to him, to refer all this trouble to 
one fault of his, but the severe lesson which he that day received, 
lasted him his life long. Mr. Markham passed over his careless- 
ness with a short but indulgent lecture, for he rightly judged that 
he was sufficiently punished already ; and now there is not a more 
prompt, scrupulous, punctual man, or a stricter man of his word, 
or & more prosperous one, for since that eventful day, his motto 
has been, “‘ Deeds, not Words.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ON A SMALL LANDSCAPES 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I si€ this pleasant spring-ttme day— 
One of those days that April brings 
So fall of promise it seems May— 
That May which many a poet sings— 
I sit within my cloistered room, 
Pent in by overlooking walls, 
From which a strange, peculiar gloom, 
Which shades, yet doth not darken, falls— 
I sit at my large table, strown 
With many papers, many books, 
And, fondly thinking how the known 
But hidden face of Nature looks, 
How sweetly glide the little brooks, 
How greenly grows the tender grass, 
What early violets bloom in nooks, 
Along the winds what perfames pass. 


I sit, and, failing to delight, 
Cool and refresh my weary sight 
With aught through city windows seen, 
Gaze up on artificial green, 
Depicted in a landscape small, 
That hangs against thy stady wall, 
Just overhead, and solace find 
In fancy of a painter's mind. 
It is a reminiscence, caught 
From a deep mirror, somewhat slight, 
Vet fall of that mild, dewy light 
With which a painter's dreams are fraught, 
When summer balm his senses steep, 
And lull him in the lap of sleep. 


Tt is a scene, where mountain haze 
Melta off in that fine golden blaze 
The old Italian masters threw 
Into their backgrounds—with the blue 
Of their supernal sky above— 
A coveted and precious hue, 
The hue of money and of love! 
Nearer, a broken, brilliant maas 
Of trees, and flowers, and shrubs, and grass, 
And water falling from a height 
Gently, yet with a dash of foam, 
Just to relieve and cheer the sight. 


When first I brought the picture home, 
It seemed a trifle, fair enough 
And pleasing, but not made of stuff 
That lasts, and strengthens, and pervades— 
But something in its gradual shades, 
And something in its colors soft, 
And something in its forms serene 
Win me to gaze upon it oft, 
And wish it were a real scene, 
To which, fatigued with men and books, 
And longing for dear Nature’s looks, 
And converse with the perfect peace 
And loveliness of leaves and plains, 
I might, oblivious of pains 
And anxious cares, that seldom cease, 
Resort at times—ah, happy times !— 
And weave my idle thoughts in rhymes, 
And be a boy, whose need is none 
Except for fields, and air and sun. 
* By Jesse Talbot. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BLUE DOVE. 
A LEGEND OF THE TUNAS OF MISSOURI.* 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


It was the green-corn festival of the Tuna tribe, a fine race of red 
men who dwelt near the base of the famed “ iron mountain,” in what 
is now the State of Missouri. Surrounded by all that could render 
the wilderness attractive, and inheriting proud recollections of 
victorious contests with the tribes around them, they were in the 
ascendancy at the grand council-fires of the united tribes. Nor 
was there, in the whole alliance of the Missourians, a more beauti- 
ful maiden than the Blue Dove, whose voice was music to the 
decaying spirit of the War Eagle, her father, and the chieftain 
of the tribe. As she brought him bowls of hominy, or put on 
his moccasins, the work of her own hands, a light would come 


into the coldness of the old warrior’s eye, and her glances were the 


sun of his thoughts—the light of his rejoicing. 

The corn, encased in its bright green husks, simmered in the 
large earthern pots over smouldering fires, and the rejoicings in 
honor of the harvest were about to commence, but the Blue Dove, 
usually the gayest of the attendant maidens, was sad. Occasion- 
ally she would leave the fire under her charge and walk to the 
edge of a cliff upon which the tribe celebrated its rites, as if watch- 
ing for some absent one, but she could discover no form among the 
hunters who were returning laden with spoil, that brought a smile 
to her olive cheeks. 

“The Blue Dove is sad,” said her mother. “ Does she wait the 
coming of the adopted warrior ?” 

“The Blue Dove will not abide in the buzzard’s nest,” said the 
Arrow Head, who was her brother, and the heir-presumptive to the 
chieftainship. He was a cruel man, with a tattooed face, over 
which the shadows of his evil passions passed like clouds over the 
Windows of the stormy heaven, while his wrath, once excited, raged 
like an undying pestilence. Among the objects of his hatred was 
the Hunter, a young warrior whom he had taken prisoner in a 


* This tale belongs to our series of ‘‘ Chronicles of the States,”’ and is con- 
nected with the embiematical engraving on the first page of this paper. 


foray against the Kanzas, and whose dying agonies he had hoped 
to enjoy. But just as the young man had been bound to the stake, 
a widow, whose only son had been slain in the expedition, came 
forward and claimed her privilege of adopting the prisoner. There 
was no appeal, but from that time the wrath of the Arrow Head to 
the Hunter was imextinguishable. Nay, when im a subsequent 
skirmish with the Kaskaskias the valiant hunter saved the life of his 
former conqueror, it only added fuel to the flame. The chance of 
defeat and the thirst of revenge gnawed into the heart of the young 
chief like vultures, for he would rather have fallen beneath the 
war-club of his foe, than have owed his life to the valor of his old 
captive. 

Yet with every other member of the tribe, the Hunter was a 
favorite. No one returned from the chase with more grace, and 
when at last his valor gave him the right to recount his adventures 
at the council-fires, his unassaming manners gained for him the 
friendship of all, and called forth the most generous feelings from 
the ruthless warriors. Soon it became evident that he had made 
a favorable impression upon the beloved Blue Dove, and the old 
gossips hoped that his suit would be reeiprocated. In his heart 
there was no doubt. The Blue Dove was untutored in those arts 
which refinement has adopted to conceal the wildest passions of 
the soul, and as she accepted his carefally dressed skins, or gay 
feathers, she gave him evidence of an ardent attachment which no 
artifice could have heightened. 


Meanwhile the evening star rose slowly up over the iron moun- | 
The | 


tains, and the Blue Dove’s dark eye gazed sadly upon it. 
Hunter had not returned, although a week had elapsed since he 
had gone out to set traps for beaver upon the mountain streams, 
and this was a time when every warrior should be present. Soon 
the festivities commenced, and after the customary invocations to 
the Great Spirit, the sweet ears were devoured, with roasted beaver- 
tail, baked buffalo hump, and other delicacies of the forest. The 
feast concluded, the hunters grouped around the council-fire, where 
the fragrant tobacco was kindled, and the warriors, with impas- 
sioned gestures, related the deeds of their prowess. Their wives 
and daughters, grouped around the outside of the circle, listened 
with undisguised exultation to the cruel narrations, and all seemed 
happy save the Blue Dove, who reclined listlessly upon a buffalo 
robe behind her aged father, her fair young brow supported by 
her taper hands. 

At last the Arrow Head arose, and looked angrily around. 

“No one wishes to hear the exploits of the young chieftain,” 
said he, “nor do I intend to recount them. My string of scalps 
is well filled, and a look at its bloody treasures is enough for me. 
But I arise to speak for the good of the tribe. Are not the pale 
faces on their way hither? Have not we heard of their progress 
with their sharp weapons, and those mighty animals that carry 
them to victory? Is this true, or does Arrow Head lie like a dog?” 

“ Wagh! It is well,” exclaimed several warriors, and every one 
listened attentively. The advent of the chivalrous De Soto had 
been heralded from tribe to tribe, and his progress was regarded 
with superstitious awe. The Blue Dove rising to her feet, gazed 
with intense anxiety upon her brother as he proceeded. 

“No, it is not well. We have nourished a traitor here—an un- 
grateful hound, who would destroy his preservers. Know, Tuna 
warriors, that the Hunter, stolen from my vengeance, has been 
false to the tribe. Nay, he is even now, if I am not deceived, giv- 
ing information to the pale faces!” 


“ Liar!” shouted a clear voice, and the Hunter stood before his ~ 


accuser. 

“Nay, the Arrow Head cannot be deceived. Look at the war- 
rior—his matted hair is full of burrs; his buffalo robe is wet; his 
leggins and moccasins are torn and travel-stained. Where has 
he been? Let the medicine men search his pouch. Wagh! We 
shall see.” 

Alas for the Blue Dove! On searching her lover, they found 
in his pouch a war-garget and a chief’s wampum sash—they bore 
the emblems of the Kanzas. 

There was now no doubt that the Hunter had been engaged in 
treasonable correspondence, and he did not even attempt to deny it. 

“Now, dog, I will dance around thy funeral pile,” exclaimed 
Arrow Head, advancing towards him. 

“Stand back!” exclaimed the Hunter. “I will not have the 
hand of a spy laid upon me, although his sister is one for whom I 
would die. Let the medicine men do their duty, and they will 
find me ready for the trial or the torment.” 

The Arrow Head gnashed his teeth with rage, but a smile of 
demoniac triumph gleamed over his features as he saw his hated 
victim bound with green withes. The trial was fixed for the next 
day, but so certain appeared its result, that the maidens were sent 
abroad to gather dry wood for the death-fire. 

Night came on, and as the full moon rose high in the heavens, 
the Blue Dove stepped silently from the wigwam of her father, 
and gazed upon the slumbering warriors. After scrutinizing them 
with anxious glances, she silently glided to where her lover was 
bound. 

“ Does the Hunter watch ?”’ she whispered. 

“ For the Blue Dove,” he replied, “and she is here to gladden 
his heart.” 

Just then one of the prisoner’s sleeping guardians awakened, 
and she saw there was no time to be lost. Taking the flint-edged 
war-axe of her father which she had brought, she severed the 
withes, and the Hunter was free. Springing to his feet, he bound- 
ed over the sleeping warriors, and was soon lost in the forest. 
The Blue Dove, exultant at having rescued her lover, returned 
unnoticed to her father’s lodge, and dreamed of a wigwam in a 
secluded valley, where she cheered the evening hours of the Hun- 
ter with her forest song. 

Day dawned, and the revengeful Arrow Head hastened to feast 


his eyes with the captive, who, as he thought, was so soon to expi- 
ate treason at the stake. But he found him gone. Giving the 
war-whoop, he was soon surrounded by the warriors, and finding 
the trail of the fugitive, they started in hot pursuit. 

But the pursuers were soon checked, for a trumpet’s clangor re- 
sponded to their war-whoops. De Soto, guided by a Kaskaskia 
chief, had endeavored to surprise the Tuna village at daylight, and 
now encountered the warriors, with foot and the dreaded horse. 
The Arrow Head was no coward, and the warriors, reinforced 
from the village, fought with desperation. But he soon fell, and 
his followers became discouraged; there was no resisting the 
charges of cavalry ; no penetrating the bright armor ; and soon the 
remnant of the hitherto invincible Tunas fled to their village, 
there to die among their wives. 

Wounded and faltering, they reached the camp, singing their 
death-songs, and pursued by the merciless Spaniards. But then 
there pealed forth another war-cry, and as the retreating Tunas 
entered the palisades around their wigwams, a well armed band of 
painted warriors rushed between them and the advancing Span- 
iards. Nor did this opportune reserve remain idle, for they let fly 
such a cloud of arrows, that the horsemen wheeled about their 
steeds, already severely wounded. In vain did De Soto raise his 
war-cry of “ Santiago,” the Indians advancing boldly, plied their 
cross-bows with deadly aim and great rapidity. The horses of the 
Spaniards were of no avail; and whilst their arquebusiers could 
reload their pieces once, an Indian would launch half a dozen 
arrows—scarce had one been sent on its deadly flight before an- 
other was in the bow. At last the Spaniards retreated, and then 
the conquering party returned to the village, where the surviving 
Tunas grected them with loud cries of joyous welcome. And how 
was their delight increased, as they recognized their deliverers as 
warriors of the Kanzas tribe, led by—the Hunter. 

Yes! For many months he had been in intercourse with the 
tribe of his fathers, who had urged him to escape from captivity 
and head their war-parties. But he refused to leave until he had 
won the bride of his choice, and that without doing anything 
derogatory to his reputation as a “brave.” Learning De Soto’s 
approach, he had started for his tribe, enlisted a valiant band, and 
had returned with them to the vicinity of the Tuna village. Bat 
knowing the jealousy between the tribes, he went forward alone, 
in order to give an explanation of his conduct. This was antici- 
pated by the malicious accusation of the Arrow Head, and he re- 
fused to betray his secret, lest it should be said that he did so 
under the influence of fear. Death would have been preferable to 
such an indication of cowardice. 

Soon the scalp-pole was erected, and the conquerors having ar- 
ranged their toilets, danced the dance of victory. The Hunter was 
at their head, dressed in a splendid mantle of buffalo skins, orna- 
mented with small tufts of owls’ feathers, and around his neck was 
a necklace formed of the claws of the grizzly bear. His leggins 
and moccasins were made of white fox skins, profusely embroi- 
dered with porcupine quills. Vermilion stripes covered his fea- 
tures in the highest style of art, and in his plaited hair were the 
wing feathers of the gray eagle. 

Was it to be wondered at that the Blue Dove, as she sat by the 
side of her aged father, loved the Hunter more than ever? When 
the dance was concluded, he made her a sign, and then leaving 
the camp, she followed him to a running brook. 

“Will the Blue Dove smile upon the Hunter ?” said he, “ and 
will she go to his wigwam?! He will keep the lodge suppiied with 
venison, and tend her with care.” 

“Lead the way,” she replied, “and I will follow with thy bur- 
thens. I will make your moccasins, and keep your quiver filled 
with arrows.” 

Then, springing across the brook, she scooped up some of the 
crystal water in her hand, and held it across to him. He leaned 
forward, drank a swallow of it, and they clasped hands. Thence- 
forth they were betrothed, and when the Hunter offered the War 
Eagle two packs of buffalo skins for his daughter, the old chief 
exclaimed, Wagh !” 

That night the Blue Dove went to the wigwam of her bold lover, 
and became his wife. There was no surpliced priest, or legal 
form, but angels heard their vows of mutual fidelity, and their 
marriage was recorded on high. 

The Tunas were perfectly infatuated with their deliverer, espe- 
cially admiring the secrecy with which he had made his journey, 
and the tirmness with which he had refused to disclose his secret. 
They urged him to become heir to their chieftainship, as the Arrow 
Head was now no more, but he declined. “The Pale Faces,’’ he 
said, “are now driven back, but they will return, and I wish to 
lay my bones as far as possible towards the setting sun.” 

In a few days the war party was broken up, and the members 
set out in small parties for the fertile plains of the Kanzas. One 
of these was composed of the Hunter, followed by the admiring 
Blue Dove. <A horse (captured from the Spaniards, and ridden 
by a lad) dragged one of the Indian vehicles, hitherto used by them 
on a smmaller scale for their dogs. And in the rear, proud of her 
relationship te the great chief, came the widow whe had adopted 
the renowned Hunter. 

Ages have passed, but even now that the neat cabin has sup- 
planted the wigwam, and the pioneer yeoman herds his flocks on 
the hunting-grounds of the Tunas, the beauty and the devotion of 
the Blue Dove is remembered in central Missouri. 


Love or Naturs.—I believe it is no wrong observation, that 
porsons of genius, and those who are most capable of art, are 
always most fond of nature—as such are chiefly sensible that all 
art consists in the imitation and study of nature. On the contrary, 
people of the common level of understanding are principally 

art, 


delighted with the little niceties and fantastical operations 
and constantly think that tinest which is least natural.— Pope. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COL. HIRAM 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 


We herewith nt our readers with a portrait 
from the pencil of Mr. Barry, of Col. Hiram Fuller, 
of the city of New York, editor and proprietor of the 
“Daily Evening (and Weekly) Mirror,” of that city, 
and a gentleman long and familiarly known in 
American editorial ranks. Mr. Fuller, like many of 
the prominent journalists scattered over the Union— 
Prentice, Kendall, Colfax, Greeley, etc., among 
them—is a native of New England. He was born at 
Halifax, Plymouth county, in the “O)d Bay State,” 
about the year 1820, and is consequently in the 
prime and blossom of life. He is a direct descend- 
ant from the celebrated Rev, Thomas Fuller, whose 
sons or grandsons came over in the “ Mayflower,” 
and was born on the soil originally owned by those 
sturdy and pious pilgrims. In common with New 
England boys, his education commenced in the vil- 
lage school, where he enjoyed the almost continuous 
honor of standing at “the head” of his class. At 
the age of twelve he passed from the village school 
to the country academy, continuing there his pro- 

and honors. At the age of sixteen he became 
teacher of the viliage school at Plympton, a town 
adjoining the place of his birth. At the age of 
eighteen, he took charge of a private academy in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and soon after accepted 
the post of principal of the Green Street Seminary, 
at Providence, Rhode Island, of which popular insti- 
tution he stood at the head before he had reached 
twenty-one years of age. In this beautiful Grecian 
temple he had as assistant, for a year and a half, the 
gifted Margaret Fuller—a remote kin of blood— 
afterwards the Marchioness d’Ossoli, whose brilliant 
nius and mournful fate have been a fertile theme 

r clegy and eulogy. Still later, Col. Fuller was, 
for a short period, engaged in the book business 
at Providence. In 1843, he planted himself in the 
city of New York, where he became associated with 
George P. Morris and N. P. Willis in the publica- 
tion of the “ New Mirror.” A year later was started 
the “ Daily Evening Mirror,” by the firm of Morris, 
Willis and Fuller. About a year and a half after- 
wards, Col. Fuller purchased the entire concern 
(daily and weekly), since which time the Mirror has 
been under his sole conduct as editor and proprictor, 
and it is a fact worthy of honest pride, that its circu- 
lation and reputation have constantly increased in his 
hands. As editor and proprictor of the “ New York 
Evening Mirror,” Col. Fuller has achieved a reputa- 
tion of which any journalist might be proud. He has 
faithfully illustrated, not by timid neutrality, but by 


evincing a bold and manly independence, the motto of his paper : 


“ Pledged to no party's arbitrary sway, 


We follow truth where'er she leads the way.” 
Fearlessly independent in religion, literature and politics, a sturdy 


HIRAM FULLER, OF NEW YORK.—From a Photograph, by Brapr. 


defender of Protestantism, and enthusiastically American, as be- 
comes “a son of Pilgrim sires,’ Mr. Fuller has secured for the 
Mirror, what is most difficult to attain, the respect and admiration 
of the editorial profession for his frankness and honesty, as well as 
ability, even where there is marked difference of sentiment and 


ANY 


opiry «1. Of his ability as a journalist the best proof 


is t of quotation from the Mirror's col. 
umns onptemngeenty press. No journal in 
Union i, more widely quoted, or more 
correctness and independence. Mr. Fuller ranks with 
the conservative portion of his profession ; and while 
a stickler for the largest freedom of discussion, open- 
ing his columns to both and all sides of the question, 
his final verdict is always inst fanaticism and op- 
pression. His most marked characteristics as a jour- 
nalist are, perhaps, anhending industry and energy, 
and a never failing fund of jeux d’esprit, with which 
his paragraphs abundantly sparkle. A notable event 
in the history of the Mirror was its nomination of 
Gen. Taylor for the Presidency, in advance of all 
other presses and parties. Col. Fuller has thorough. 
ly vindicated his claims to the honor of placing the 
old hero of Buena Vista on the political campaign 
track, and no one battled more persistently or suc- 
cessfully than Col. Fuller to secure his election— 
though very many were far better rewarded for their 
toils. Mr. Fuller, on the accession of Gen. Taylor 
to the Presidency, was appointed to a highly respon- 
sible post in the Navy Department, which placed 
millions of public property in his charge, and on the 
day of his removal by Gen. Pierce, his accounts were 
squared to a fraction, and his bonds cancelled. But 
we have unduly passed one important event—Mr, 
Fuller’s marriage soon after his advent in New York 
to a fair Knickerbocker lady, a daughter of Mr. John 
F. Delaplaine, a lately deceased millionaire—proving 
Mr. Fuller a friend of the Union, marital as well as 
federal. Mr. Fuller in social position is not sur- 
passed by any of his compeers. As he “ positively 
declines to tamper with his own Life,” we have been 
obliged to gather our facts from one who has “ known 
him long and well,” and is one of his most ardent ad- 
mirers. Col. Fuller is a successful and popular jour- 
nalist, a warm friend, a courteous enemy, and a 
frank, honest man. 


MARCH OF A TURKISH COLUMN, 


Our spirited and well executed engraving repre- 
sents one of the eastern war scenes, which cannot be 
contemplated without interest. The figure in the 
centre on horseback is the gallant Omar Pacha, and 
he is supposed to be leading his troops from Kami- 
esch to Balaklava. There is something singular in 
the present appearance of the Ottoman troops—they 
may be more effective with their European drill and 
semi-European dress, but what they have gained in 
utility they have lost in picturesqueness of appear- 
ance. They now look like denationalized Turks 


and unfinish ¢ European troops. Yet for actual service they have 
heen prodigiously improved, and behave exceedingly well in the 
field. Every one remembers their brilliant feats of arms in the 
opening campaign in the principalities. They there exhibited the 
most heroic valor, and were victorious against heavy odds. 
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BALLOU’S PICTOKsAL. 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, anp Prorrieror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswrant Eprroz. 


THE FASHIONABLE EXODUS. 

For weeks past the annual migration of town residents in easy 
circumstances has been going on. Railroad cars have been crammed 
to suffocation, steamboats crowded, private carriages filled and 
joaded down with males, females, trunks, band-boxes and hat- 
cases. Some go to climb the picturesque Catskills; others to 
ascend to the summit of Mount Washington. Thousands fly to 
Niagara, to gaze upon and listen to the ceaseless rush of the mighty 
waters ; while other thousands, distributed along the seaboard, are 
disporting in the briny wave, or rocking on its surface, piscatori- 
ally employed, and drinking health at every puff of the sea breeze. 
During July and August, the only rule for preserving life is to 
live under water as much as possible. The fashionable quarters 
of our cities seem utterly deserted. Venetian blinds usurp the 
place of plate glass, and the grass would grow upon the door steps 
were they not the camping ground of weary watchmen and home- 
less boys. Yet anon the returning tide of life will fill up its old 
channels; the city will again become populous ; theatres will re- 
open, and concert-rooms again ring with music and plaudits. 
Such is life ! 

Mettinc Weatuer.—We have had some days, lately, well 
calculated to try the patience of Job, albeit perfectly aware that 
our sufferings were for our good, and that the torrid heat of the 
sun rushed hay and vegetables to perfection in double quick time, 
and had a prospective influence on the price of corn, flour and 
potatoes. But to lose your confidence in starch, to be betrayed by 
dickies, to be abandoned by neckcloths, to be ruined by gloves, to 
be made aware of the inadequacy of soda fountains to slake a 
burning thirst, to perceive that musquitoes thrive in an atmosphere 
of 100 Fahrenheit, to whistle for a wind in vain, to think madly 
of sea breezes as you toss on an arid, sleepless mattress, these are 
pain or penalties which well nigh dethrone reason, and make us 
believe that exile to Siberia is one of the most blessed prerogatives 
of a native born Russian. 


+ » 


New York Crrstavt Patace.—We are glad, for the honor ot 
our country, that arrangements have been made for the re-ship- 
ment to Europe of the contributions of foreign exhibitors, and 
while we regret that Mr. Greeley, of the Tribune, suffered impris- 
onment on account of this unhappy affair, yet we cannot wonder 
at the exasperation which compelled the French artist, who brought 
asuit against him, to try to obtain some remuneration for his 
property. 


Fisainc.—The fishing along shore, this season, has been quite 
successful. At the Glades, in Lynn Bay, and along the south 
shore, the “ scaly prey,” in the shape of mammoth cod and glitter- 
ing mackerel, have abundantly rewarded piscatorial perseverance. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The society for the amelioration of the Jews, in New York, 
is extinct, for want of encouragement. 
. A number of persons have died lately from exposure and 
imprudence, during the heat of the weather. 
...» Agentleman by the name of Paradise was married to 
Miss Peers, of New York, lately. The name promises bliss. 
. Prince Albert, in a late speech, snubbed the people tor 
meddling with ministerial affairs. 
++. The French are still winning laurels in the Crimea, while 
the English are behind them in the field. 
sesen The New York Crystal Palace affairs are settled with 
French exhibitors at least. 
-.. The Independent and Evangelist, N. Y. religious papers, 
are fighting about ministers wearing beards and slouched hats. 
-++. The iron dealers of Boston will keep their stores closed 
during the hot weather. A good plan. 
++. The Gauls first discovered soap, says Pliny. How are 
they off for soap now? That is the question. 
. Archdeacon Sinclair, of London, has been censuring the 
London clergy for their stupid sermons. 
- In one fortnight, lately, 9668 books were taken out of our 
City Lauery, It increases in favor. 
. The poet of our city celebration was Mrs. Sarah E. Dawes, 
one of our contributors. 
- A new vocalist, named Jenny Ney, is astonishing the 
London music-lovers by her voice. 
- A mile and a half of flowers were lately exhibited at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, England. 
--» Jenny Lind is said to be more of a nightingale than ever. 
Her y voice has improved. 
- Work is prohibited to the London needlewomen between 
tn at night and eight in the morning. 
- The Princess de Sagan has prosecuted Gervinus for say- 
ing the rode a horse en cavalier. 
- Sir Francis Moon, lord mayor of London, acquired his 
large fortune by selling prints. 
- There were lately two ex-presidents of the United States 
 London—Van Buren and Fillmore, both looking well. 
- Lord Eglinton sold a horse, lately, for 7500 dollars—a 
Pretty good price for a bit of blood. 


-+-« A new theatre is building in Troy, which will be opened 
im the middle of October, hone 


THE FRENCH ZOUAVES AND CHASSEURS, 

The light troops of the French, with their exploits in the Cri- 
mea, are so often mentioned in the letters, news and despatches 
from the seat of the Eastern war, that our readers will doubtless 
be pleased with a brief account of them, compiled from authentic 
sources. The formation of the Zouaves dates back twenty-five 
years. They were among the first military organizations of the | 
French after the conquest of Algeria. It was their flag that float- | 
ed first on the breach of Constantine, and may be yet the first to | 
float upon the conquered walls of Sebastopol. In the latter 
months of 1830, General, afterwards Marshal Clauzel, organized 
them in two battalions and gave them the name of Zouaves, 
derived from the Zouaoua, a warlike confederation of Kabyles. — 
At first only Kabyles and Arabs were admitted into their ranks, 
with the approval and under the command of French officers, but 
soon the corps, raised to a full regiment, was recruited more from 
the French than the Arabs, and the corps thus changed its char- 
acter. It became a nursery of brilliant officers, and many of the 
most distinguished commanders in the French army commenced 
their career by serving in the Zouaves. Their uniform, loose 
trowsers gathered just below the knee, light jackets, flowing 
sleeves and turbans—is a memorial of their African origin. They 
now number three regiments before Sebastopol. It is a some- 
what striking fact in their history, that nine years ago, the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia passed them in review at the foot of 
Mt. Atlas, and admired their martial bearing, their celerity, the 
precision of their movements and their extraordinary zeal, little 
dreaming that in 1854 they would be fighting against his own | 
country and countrymen. He was very much pleased with their 
appearance ; but admiration was heightened by astonishment when | 
he learned that the men he beheld had just come in from a se- — 
vere campaign, that they had slept on the ground in the open air 
for six months, and that they had marched nearly eighteen miles 
the very morning of the review. 

The chasseurs a pied (foot chasseurs), usually spoken of as the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, whose drill has recently been introduced 
at West Point, and learned by the Independent Company of 
Cadets in this city, were originally established by the lamented 
Duke of Orleans, the eldest son and heir of Louis Philippe, 
the following eulogy of whom is scarcely exaggerated : 


“ Loving France passionately, he had profoundly investigated 
every question that might affect its power and glory. To the hap- 
ery natural faculties, to a basis of sound and severe study, he 

incessantly added by observation and labor; he had read 
much, and reflected much on the science of war ; he had neglect- 
ed no opportunity to witness it, and conduct it "valiantly in per- 
son. he organization of foreign armies was as familiar to Bi 
as that of our army, in the ranks of which he had figured from 
his adolescence ; not a single interesting treatise appeared in or 
out of France which he had not examined. He was familiar 
with every progressive movement, and with all new discoveries, 
and knew how to guage their value ; his good sense often distrust- 
ed the ardor of his imagination ; enlightened by his military in- 
formation, which was very extensive, although he never paraded 
it, he separated the true from the false. Employing the legitimate 
influence which belongs in a monarchy to the heir of the throne, 
but never using it except for the public interest, and never at- 
tempting to exercise it beyond the limits of the constitution, he 
propagated those ideas which seemed to him correct, with all the 
ardor of his nature, with the keenest reasoning and the most an- 
imated eloquence ; for rarely have so many seductive qualities 
been seen united to such sterling merit.” 

It is tothe Duke of Orleans, then, the French are indebted for one 
of the most effective arms in their services. The chasseurs sprang” 
into existence from the necessity of opposing certain similar bodies 
of sharp-shooters, armed with rifles of long range, in other Euro- 
pean armies. Their original weapon was the Delvigne rifle, after- 
wards perfected by Colonel Minié, and now forming, with the 
sabre-bayonet, a most potent “hand-artillery.” For this special 
corps it was necessary to select vigorous, active and light-footed 
men, capable of forming ambuscade by the aid of very slight 
depressions of ground, and marking them by inconsiderable eleva- 
tions. Small men were and are, for these reasons, selected by 
preference for the chasseurs. They are trained to deploy and 
extend themselves with a speed unknown and, perhaps, useless to 
troops of the line, to sustain long marches, or, rather, runs at the 
rapid pace called the “gymnastic step,”’ to remain on occasion 
for hours, lying flat on the ground, and to fire from this position 
with the accuracy of a musketeer standing. The organization of 
such a school of manceuvres was no trifling task, to say nothing of 
the numberless essays and experiments requisite to secure perfec- 
tion for this weapon. The Duke of Orleans, when entrusted with 
the organization of ten battalions of chasseurs, in 1840, feeling the 
importance and delicacy of the service, associated with himself the 
most experienced officers of the army, and the result was a system 
the results of which have been brilliantly conspicuous in the feats 
of arms enacted in this Eastern war. Our government have done | 
well to introduce the drill of the chasseurs at West Point. | 


Laks Wixnipissoces.—Those persons who are desirous of | 
seeing a fine specimen of lake and mountain scenery ought to visit | 
Lake Winnipiseogee, the “ Smile of the Great Spirit,” which is | 
accessible from Boston in a four hours’ railroad ride. It is one of | 
the loveliest and most striking sheets of water in this country. 


A xew Cemerery.—A beautiful tract of ground, comprising — 

an area of ten acres, has recently been consecrated at Gloucester, | 

Mass,, as a place of sepulture. These rural cities of the dead are 
multiplying among us. 


> 


Proressionat.—According to the Boston Directory for 1855, 
there are in the city, 420 lawyers, 110 physicians, and 98 clemy- 
men acting as pastors of religious societies. 


OFFICERS OF THE CRIMEA. 


At the head of the group of distinguished officers of the present 
great European war, all of which were drawn expressly for our 
Pictorial by Mr. C. A. Barry, from authentic portraits, we have 
placed Sir Charles Napier, now admiral of the Baltic fleet. He is 
a gallant officer, and, like his cousin, the general of the same name, 
wields the pen as well as the sword. He was born at Falkirk, 
March 6, 1786, and entered the navy at an early age. He served 
as a volunteer in the peninsular war, captured, in 1811, the island 
of Ponza, became an admiral in the service of Don Pedro, returned 
to the British service and was knighted for his proceedings against 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha. He is a member of parliament, 
and has written and spoken much against the imbecility and mis- 


| management of the admiralty. Lower down, on the left, we have 
| the gallant Omar Pacha, whose brilliant exploits at the opening of 
| the war have been so justly celebrated. He is a German by birth. 


On the opposite side is the fine head of Gen. Canrobert, recently 
commander-in-chief of the French army in the East. He is a firm 
officer, and his name is associated with the glories of the Alma and 
Inkerman. In the centre of the page is Prince Menschikoff, an 
illustrious member of a an honorable Russian family, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in this war of the East by superior military at- 
tainments and perseverance. Below him is Ivan Feodorvitch Pas- 
kewitch, Prince of Warsaw. He was born at Pultona, in Southern 
Russia, in 1782, entered the army at an early age, and was made a 
general in 1812. He distinguished himself that year against the 
French, fought at Leipsic, afterwards against the Persians, and for 
the part he took in suppressing the Polish revolution, was made a 
prince of the empire. Lord Raglan is known to those familiar 
with the peninsular war as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, aid and military 
secretary to the Duke of Wellington. He lost one arm at Water- 
loo. He possesses much of the energy and dogged endurance of 
the Iron Duke. On the other side of the page is Gen. Jean Jacques 


| Pelissier, now commander-in-chief of the French army in the Cri- 


mea. He was born at Maromme, near Rouen, A. D., 1796. He 
entered the army at an early age, and has been in service ever 
since. He distinguished himself particularly against the Arabs. 
He is a stern, daring and thoroughly educated officer, and the best 
man Louis Napoleon could have placed in command. 


CROPS AND PRICES. 

The grain crop is abundant, and prices have declined ; facts for 
which every one is justly grateful ; but there will be no such pro- 
digious surplus as the sanguine anticipated, and prices will be 
prevented from falling to the lowest notch by the demand cansed 
by the Eastern war. It is a common mistake to suppose that be- 
cause this country can raise a large surplus of wheat, it necessarily 
does so. It is stated that with the largest crops ot wheat ever raised, 
no more than 20 per cent. can be spared for exportation ; but 
still, in the absence of a great surplus, the abundance of potatoes 
and other nutritive crops may and will keep the prices of living 
within reasonable limits. 


Carist1an Lisperacity.—The contributions of the Orthodox 
churches in this city to the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, during the past year, amounted to the sum 
of $26,488 30, an increase of $2000 over the preceding year, not- 
withstanding hard times. 


M. J. Warp e, 35 Cornhill_—Any of our friends who may be 
in want of artists’ materials of any sort whatever, can obtain 
them as above, at the /owest rates. Mr. Whipple devotes his en 
tire attention to this business, and is a gentleman of long exper*+ 
ence and unquestioned taste in his line. 


Tue Stare House.—The corner stone of the State House 
was laid on the 4th of July, 1795, with great ceremonies. The 
total cost of building and land was $146,333; a less sum than 
has recently been appropriated for additions and improvements. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Rufus A. Junkin to Miss Abigail Saw- 
yer; Mr. Alexander Marshall to Miss Emeline S. Gardner; Mr. Patrick Laugh- 
lin to Mrs. Mary Giray; by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Daniel Seaverns te Miss Maria 
H. Vannevar; by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Robert Kirby, of New York, to Miss 
Augusta M. Stafford; by Kev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Jehn D. F. Breaks to Miss 
Amanda Trotter; by Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Charles 0. Shute, of Rexbury, to 


Miss Harriet A. Savage.—At Jamaica Plain. by Rev. Christopher Marsh, Mr. 
James Garrick to Miss Mary Dally.—At Dedham. by Kev. Dr. Burgess, Mr. 
George W. Macbeth to Miss Almira C. Davis.—At Milton, by Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Mr. B. D. Burley, of Boston, to Miss Mary Dureil.—At Dorehester, by Rev. 
Mr. Means, Mr. Ephraim A. Taylor. of Chatham, to Miss Ann L. Wight.—At 
Beveriy, by Rev. Mr Reding, Mr. Stephen Cross. Jr., to Miss Elimbeth Ano 
Ober.—At Newbury port, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Charies W. Oniway, of 
aa Newbury, to Misx Caroline Adams.—At Fall River, by Rew, Mr. Hathe- 
, Mr. Albert G. Anthony, of Portamouth, to Miss Susan A. Armoikd.—At 
oa Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Nathaniel Delano to Miss Byeiyn C. 
Perry.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Seeley, Mr. George A. Noyes to Miss Mary 
T. Carter.—At Pittsfield, by Rev. Mr. Harris, Mr. George W. Howe to . 
Amy P. Milliken, both of Chester.—At Portland, Me . by Rev. Mr. Bailey. 
Alpheus D. Cobd to Miss Phi.inda Bdwards.—At Philadelphia, J. a. Woes, 
M. D., of Salem, to Miss Helen M. Walter. 


DEATHS. 
Dr. John B. Cross, 32: Mixs Mary Williston, 8; Jonathan 
Kitham, SO; Mr. Isaae F. Jones, 28; Miss Mary A Ladd. 36; Mr. John 
Somes, 61; Mr. Charles A. Whitman, 21; Mrs. Mary Ann Taylor, 47: Rebecea 
Catherine, only child of Mr. Wiliam and Mrs. Rebdecea Miller, 5 months.— 
At Chariestown. Mixes Hannah Gili, 6]: Miss Eleanor Josephine Shea, 0.— 
At Somerville. Mrs. Susan Snow, wife of Mr. Hiram Allen, 40.—At Malden, 
Mrs. Anna Russell, S1.—At Salem, Mr. James Devine, 75; Miss Louisa Rogers, 
75.—At Essex, Mr. Willfam Bowers, 86.—At W Mrs. Anna, reiiet 
of the late Kev Freegrace Raynolds, 80.—At Dedham. Mre. Sarah A. Bilis, 3. 
—At South Scituate, Miss Louisa A. Mann, 223.—At Clinton, Mr. William 3. 
Jewett, of Boltou.—At Weatport, Mr. Alexander Devoll, 38.— At Tisbury, Mr. 
Peter Norton, 60.—At Gloucester. Mrs. Betsey Davis, 70; Mr. Bidward Bab- 
cock, 53.—At West Boxford, Widow Sarah Reynolds, Scituate, Mrs. 
Joanna White Prouty, a liveal descendant of Peregrine White, T9.—At New- 
bury port, Mr. George Biaisdel!, of Boston, 30.—At Worcester, Mr. Bara Ben- 
nett, 74.—At Fall River, Capt. Thomas Borden, 70.—At Franklin, Mr. Chick- 
ery Shepard, formerly of Wrentham, 71.—At Athol, Dr. Wm. H Williams, 
63.—At Portamouth, N. H.. Alexander Ladd, 81.—At Bast Greenwich, 
RK. 1., Mr, Oliver Weeks, 100. He Mught at the battie of Bunker Hill.—At 


In this city, 


Fitawilliam, N. Capt. Nathan Smith, formerly of Lexington, Mass.. and the 
peusioner ia Cheshire county, N. H., 2. 


last revolutionary 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A little girl, eight years old, at Edgeworth, the daughter of Mr. 
Walch, was instantly killed, lately, on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. She had been to carry her father his supper, and was wait- 
ing, on her return home, at the crossing, for an outward train to 
pass, apparently not seeing an engine approaching on the other 
track. She attempted to cross when the train had passed, and 
was instantly crushed beneath the engine. ——— A trip to Nahant 
by the “Nelly Baker” is just the thing at the present time, and 
we are glad that so large a number of our citizens avail themselves 
of the luxury. —— Fort Laramie is at the junction of the River 
Laramie with the north fork of the Platte River, in Nebraska Ter- 
ritory, and on the north fork route to Utah. It is the most distant 
military post in the wilderness before reaching Salt Lake. It is 
garrisoned by a portion of the sixth infantry, under the command 
of Lieut. Garnett. —— Rev. J. C. Fletcher’s exhibition of Ameri- 
can manufactures at Rio Janeiro met the favor of the emperor, and 
has been completely successful. —— In the Circuit Court for Lewis 
County, Kentucky, a suit of slander—Miss Eliza Barkley vs. Wm. 
Giddings—was tried, and a verdict rendered for $10,000 damages. 
It appeared on the trial that Giddings had paid his addresses to 
Miss Barkley, and had been rejected previous to making the slan- 
derous charges which the jury has so signally punished in dam- 
ages. ——— James Keenan, in an interesting letter about Japan, 
says that “sacie,” the principal drink of the country is supposed 
to consist of sour whiskey, tobacco juice and aquafortis. Pleasant 
beverage ! —— There is now to be seen at Savannah an aloe tree, 
otherwise called a century plant, twenty-six feet high, and contain- 
ing more than a thousand buds, all of which are ready to bloom. 
This remarkable tree is a native product of Wilmington Island. 
Since 1804, when it was transplanted upon the island, it has been 
thriving, the admiration of all, on the farm of Col. Hunter. —— It 
has recently been discovered that young fry of salmon must re- 
main two years in fresh water before they migrate to the sea. It 
had been supposed that they only remained one year. The 
National Intelligencer says that choice varieties of the fig have 
been imported from the south of France, under the auspices of the 
agricultural department of the patent office. They are intended 
for distribution in our southern and south-western States, where it 
is known that they will grow and thrive. —— More than half the 
congregation left the church of the Holy Trinity at Toronto, be- 
cause the creed was chanted instead of being repeated in the usual 
manner. —— Switzerland has a telegraph station for every 20,000 
of her inhabitants; England one for every 50,000; Sardinia one 
to every 70,000 ; Belgium one to every 130,000; the United States 
one to every 240,000; France one to every 320,000.—— A mar- 
ried lady may take the arm of her intimate friends of the other sex. 
Two ladies should not walk arm in arm, unless one of them is 
much older than the other. —— M. Baudin says, in his Annals of 
Public Hygiene, that a lady of Lugano, sitting near a window 
during a thunder storm, received a shock, which was not followed 
by any dangerous consequence ; but a flower, which happened to 
lie in the way of the electric current, was figured upon her leg, and 
remained se during her life. —— A young resident of Philadelphia, 
whose lady love suddenly married another man, attempted to com- 
mit suicide, recently, by swallowing melted lead. —— Ex-Presi- 
dents Van Buren and Fillmore were in the galleries of the House 
of Commons, in England, recently, listening to the debates. Mr. 
Bright alluded to the fact, and pronounced a high eulogium on the 
United States of America. —— Rev. W. W. Dakins having been 
seized for his wine bill, the English Court decided that his being a 
royal chaplain secured him from arrest. —— The encampment of 
the Ist division, M. V. M., will take place at Quincy, on the 25th, 
26th, and 27th instant. General Edmands is determined that this 
encampment shall excel all its predecessors. —— The Naval De- 
partment has received official intelligence by which it is satisfied of 
the loss of the U. 8. brig Porpoise, with her officers and crew. 


Pexsioxs or tHe Royvat Famity.—The finance accounts, 
just published, give the following as the “annuities” of various 
royal personages charged on the consolidated fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, viz., that of the Duchess of Gloucester, 
£16,000 ; the King of the Belgians, £50,000; the Duchess of Kent, 
£30,000; Prince Albert, £30,000; the Duke of Cambridge, 
£12,000; Princess Mary of Cambridge, £3000; the dowager 
Duchess of Cambridge, £6000 ; and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, Duchess of Meckienburg-Strelitz, £3000. 


Tue Agmizs or Evrore.—A table of the land forces of the 
European powers gives England 230,000 men, exclusive of the 
Kast Iudian army of 348,000 men; France, 566,000; Russia, 
1,154,000 ; Turkey, 457,680; Austria, 893,000; Prussia, 580,800 ; 
Germany, 224,000; Sweden and Norway, 167,000; Denmark, 
69,450; Belgium, 61,190; Netherlands, 57,648; Sardinia, 47,559. 
This table shows that the military resources of Russia equal the 
combined military resources of England, France and Turkey. 

+ 

Dr. J. V. Witsox.—Being personally acquainted with this 
gentleman, we take pleasure in assuring the public that we have 
the utmost confidence in his skill as a physician, aud his character 
as a gentleman, and cannot too highly recommend the specific 
which he has recently brought out, and advertisements of which 
may be found in our columns. 


Personxat.—Mrs. Barney Williams has recovered from her 
reecnt severe illness, and has perfurmed a most succcssful engage- 
ment at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 

Wear axp Tean.—A gold coin, kept constantly in circulation, 
would lest two thousand years before it would entirely disappear ; 
a silver coin would last two hundred years. 


; Wayside Gatherings. 

Billy Caldwell, the notorious counterfeiter of the West, who 
signs all the bills, has never been seen to sign one, not even by 
any of his gang. 

It is a singular fact, that of the class which has just graduated 
at West Point, only five, or less than one-sixth of them, are from 
the Southern States. 

Several females have lately been detected in robbing grave- 
mounds of flowers in Lowell. It is an unfortunate mind that can 
coolly contemplate such vandalism. 

The bills of mortality this season show Boston to be nearly the 
most healthy city in the country. What are called “summer 
complaints,” are scarcely known. 

There were 95,332 persons married in England in the last quar- 
ter of the year 1854. This is above the usual average, although 
less than the corresponding quarter of 1853. 

The press of New York city are unanimous in the opinion that, 
under Mayor Wood’s instructions to the police, the prohibitory 
law will be an absolute nullity, so far as that city is concerned. 

The Montpelier ( Vt.) Patriot says that a lady residing in that 

lace, recently walked seven miles to a fishing brook, and brought 
me with her seventy-five trout, all of her own catching. 

A short time since, a parent of this city, chastising his son of 
four years, accidentally knocked him against a bureau, by which 
his leg was broken. The boy was taken to the hospital for 
treatment. 


A lad named Reuben Haskins, one of the city carriers of the 
Republican at Springfield, was very seriously, if not fatally injur- 
ed, by being accidentally shot through the arm-pit, while leaning 
upon his gun. 

Arabat, bombarded by the allics, is a fortress on the Crimea 
side of the Sea of Azoff, some eighty or ninety miles northeast of 
Sebastopol. It was originally fortified by the Turks, to whom it 
is now restored. 

The Princess de Sagan has commenced an action, at Berlin, 
against Professor Gervinus, for having stated, in his ‘ History of 
the 19th Century,” that she had been seen on horseback, seated 
en croupe behind a Cossack ! 

One of the conductors on the New York Central Railroad has 
been mulcted in $700 damages, because he thrust a passenger 
from the cars for refusing to surrender his ticket until he reached 
the station to which he had paid. 

A sailor on board a vessel in the harbor of Zante, having been 
struck by lightning, there was found on his breast the number 44, 
being an exact copy of the same figures in metal which were on a 
part of the ship’s ngging. 

Sheep-shearing is now done by machinery in Michigan. Some 
lazy fellow has patented an invention which supersedes the old- 
fashioned sheep shears. The machine is small and simple, and 
makes the fur fly in the most approved fashion. 

The Hallowell (Me.) Gazette says there is now descending the 
Kennebec River a greater run of logs than has been seen there 
before at this season, for many years. The shores, for miles and 
miles, are lined with logs, booms and rafts. 

An Italian enginecr, it is stated, has invented a “ locomotive 
telegraph,” by means of which, a train while in motion may not 
only announce its coming or its position along the whole line, but 
messages may be sent by the passengers themselves. 

Mrs. Prentice Whiting of Uxbridge, a woman over fifty years 
of age, hung herself with a rope, in the wood-shed near her house. 
Her mind had been somewhat impaired for the last six months, 
and she had before attempted self-destruction. 

The journeymen printers of Cincinnati have formed themselves 
into a military company, being the first organization of the craft 
in the United States. in the Mexican war, numbers of them fol- 
lowed the national colors to battle, to victory and to death. 


A man in Knox county, Illinois, found a wolf’s den in a hollow 
stump, from which he extracted eight little sheep steaiers. He 
demands of the county $50 for the litter, that sum being the 
bounty which was offered by the board of supervisors for eight 
wolf scalps. 

A regiment of Highlanders, the pride of the English army, left 
Constantinople 800 strong, and after their arrival in the Crimea, 
received an addition of 350 men. The remains of this regiment, 
on its return to Constantinople, were reduced by death to fourteen 
men and five officers. 

The captured wild horse of the Cape is being broken in, but he 
evidently doesn’t like it a “bit.” He snorts disdainfully and kicks 
away at a great rate, but we believe he will turn out right at last. 
His owner, Deacon Snow, has refused large offers for him, and 
intends taking him to Boston. 

A workman at Vierzen gambled, and having lost every article 
of clothing, staked one of his ears upon the game. He lost it, 
and his antagonist, like another Shylock, actually proceeded to 
cut off with a pair of scissors that which had become forfeited to 
him. ‘The police has arrested him for the inhuman act. 


An iron bell boat is anchored near the Graves Ledge in Boston 
Bay, to warn neighboring vessels of their proximity to the rocks. 
The bell weighs five hundred pounds. It will be sounded by the 
action of the sea, is hung twelve feet above the surface of the 
water, and can be heard a distance of about one mile. 

Near Akron, Ohio, Mr. Daniel Terryman killed a rattlesnake 
six feet eleven inches long, and nine and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference, The monster pursued the man for quite a distance, 
and he escaped only by the chance tinding of a club, with which 
he turned upon and knocked off the head of the formidable 
reptile. 

Alfred Nobles was tried in the Superior Court of Burke county, 
N. C., lately, for the murder of John Davis. The evidence was 
altogether circumstantial, but, afier twelve hours deliberation, the 
jury found the prisoner guilty. He thereupon confessed his guilt, 

-~ the principal witness, Vaughn, who was forthwith 
arrested. 

The New York Evening Post understands that the old North 

American Hotel, at the corner of Bayard Street and the Bowery, 
is soon to be demolished. It is owned by Law, who, it is 
said, intends to erect handsome stores upon the ground, The 
Bowery bas been much improved within the last months by 
the building of a number of large freestone and marble fronted 
stores. 
A Portland paper contains a list of firms who pay taxes to the 
amount of $100 and over for the present , which list numbers 
two hundred and ninety. Hon, John M. Wood pays the highest 
tax, which is #4233 80, The whole amount to be raised by tax- 
ation this year, is $148,935 74, and the ratio is seventy cents on a 
hundred dollars. The whole number of polls is 3262. The total 
valuation of property is 20,501,363, 


Foreign Items. 


Forty-three thousand teachers are employed in the schools of 
Austria, of whom about half are females. 

For the last two years bread has been sold in Paris at less than 
cost, the difference being made up to the bakers by the government, 

Carmichael, the distinguished marine painter, has joined the 
Baltic fleet, intending to give the public his views respecting the 
marine operations during the war. 

There are, in round numbers, about three millions of dogs in 
France, which cost in food eighty millions of francs, and commu- 
nicaté hydrophobia to two hundred persons annually. 

A copy of Shakspeare’s plays, the only own known containi 
the two leaves which were cancelled in “ As You Like It,” so! 
for £163 16s. recently, at a London auction, to an American. 

In England no doubt is entertained that the queen, under Lord 
Palmerston’s advice, will extend a full pardon to Smith O’Brien. 
And, no doubt, that gentleman will also go into parliament 
again. 

Mr. Dickens is writing a new story, and Mr. Thackeray is 
ing to deliver a new series of lectures. His subject is the “ Men 
of the World ”—the Rochefoucauld, and Chesterfield, and Selwyn 
class. Mr. Thackeray was specially created to discuss such a set. 

An English subject named Rolfe was recently arrested at Ham- 
burg, on a charge of enlisting men for the British foreign legion, 
The British government demanded his liberation, — 9 sent the 
ship-of-war Otter with the request. In the meantime, Rolfe had 
been liberated and expelled from the city. 

The London papers speak of an invention which has just been 
submitted to the test by the scientific authorities—a leather cement, 
so strong and adhesive that boots and shoes are made with it, in 
which not a single stitch is seen or required, and the process of 
mending is so simple, that every man may be, if not his boot- 
maker, at least, his t-mender. 

The preparations for the Queen of England’s reception at Paris 
are already far advanced—the choice of furniture, liveries and per- 
sons to attend upon her majesty, being already decided upon. 
The Prefet de la Seine, the Municipal Teansiion, and some of 
the Aides-de-Camp of the Emperor, are to proceed to mect the 
queen on her landing at Paris. 


Sands of Gold. 


-»+. The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie. 
—Shakspeare. 

..+. Let friendship creep gently to a height. If it rush to it, it 
may soon run itself out of breath.—Fidler. 

..+. The extreme pleasure we take in talking of ourselves, 
should make us fear that we give very little to those who listen to 
us.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.++.« Make not thy friends too cheap to thee, nor thyself to thy 
friends. Purchase not thy friends by gifts ; when thou ceasest to 
give, such will cease to love.—Fuller. 

.... There is as much greatness of mind in the owning of a 
good turn as in the doing of it: and we must no more force a re- 
quital, out of season, than be wanting in it.— Seneca. 

«++» Take heed of jesting: many have been ruined by it. It’s 
hard to jest, and not sometimes jeer, too; which oftentimes sinks 
deeper than was intended, or expected.—F 

-.-. Times of general calamity and confusion have ever been 
pretaative of the greatest minds. The purest ore is produced 

rom the hottest furnace, and the brightest thanderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest storm.—Lacon. 

.-.. Some men are very entertaining for a first interview, but 
after that they are exhausted, and run out; on a second meeting 
we shall find them very flat and monotonous: like hand-organs, 
we have heard all their tunes.—Colton. 

.... He that sees ever so accurately, ever so finely, into the 
motives of other people’s acting, may possibly be entirely ignorant 
as to his own. It is by the mental as the corporeal eye—the ob- 
ject may be placed too near the sight to be seen truly, as well as 
too fur off; nay, too near to be seen at all.—Greville. 

.+.. If to do were as easy as to know what were to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ pala- 
ces. It is a good divine that follows his own instructions. 1 can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching..—Shakspeare. 


Joker's Budget. 


On one of the rivers in Iowa, the only ferry is a sorrel horse. 
eens See his back, and one fastened to 

is tail. 

“It is well to leave something for those who come after us,” a8 
the gentleman said, who threw a barrel in the way of a constable 
who was chasing him. 

We asked a hard case the other day, if he had anything stored 
up in heaven? “ Sartain, sartain,” replied he, “I guess they must 
be laid up there if anywhere, for I aint got any laid up at home. 

Don’t think of knocking out another person’s brains, because he 
differs in opinion from you. It will be as rational to knock your- 
self on the head, because you differ from yourself ten years ago. 

“ Mr. Jones, don’t you think marriage is a means of grace !”— 
“ Certainly; anything is a means of grace that breaks up pride 
and leads to repentance.” Scene closes with a broom handle. 

Gentility covers up much. Our friend Silkfazzy lives on five 
crackers and a cup of lean tea to enable him to — a raffle shirt ; 
while Miss Showso boards at a seven shilling house, just for the 
gentility of appearing on the promenade Sunday afternoon, 
satin and flounces. ¢ 

The following advertisement appeared a few days ago in one 
the New York dailies : “Notice.—If the gentleman who keeps & 
store in Cedar Street with a red head, will retarn the umbrella he 
borrowed from a lady with an ivory handle, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.” 


Vegetables are 80 scarce at Sebastopol, that a man with three 
potatoes in his et is such an “object of interest,” that he will 
only dine with Lord Raglan. A fellow with three heads of cab- 


waft has Ena opened a museum at Balaklava, admission tw? 
lings, sixpence extra if you smell of the stalks. 

On board a North River steamboat an old lady said to a very 
pompous gentleman who was talking about a communi 
tion: “Pray, sir, what is steam Steam, ma’am, 
tell ye,” said a look ow standing 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TO ADVERTISERS.— One page 
Nv this paper is devoted to advertisements. 
mense cisculation of the Picroniat (being orer one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a a of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to ah my . Another fact 
which greatly enhances the pA the PicrortalL as an 
medium is, that it is and not de- 
being read, being regular! 


the advertiser's business for years to come. 
(> Terms ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in all 
cases, without to len or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and. Pr tor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sta., » Mase. 


Dr. A. B. MADDOCK’S 


CELEBRATED WORK ON INHALATION. 
IN THE TREATMENT AND CURE OF 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. AND OTHER 
DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS, 
BY MEDICAL INHALATION. 


WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS BY DR CHAS. GREENE. 


First American edition, from fifth eee oe, where 
it has had an unprecedented 


This is a valuable work, and should Sete ‘the hands of 
all invalids, and the medical For- 
warded free of charge, by mail. on recei 
cloth (gilt), one dollar. C. W. VAN HORN & Co.. 

No. 92 North Ninth Street, Putiadetyite. 

We subjoin a few, from many 
and reviews from 2S and 
other journals : 

We recommend the work to our readers. It will repay, 
not only @ serious consideration 
London Medical Journal, Dee. 18, 1845. 

This is a valuable work, and for the sake of those who 
suffer from Consumption, Asthma, or Bronchitis. should 
be brought into extensive circulation.— Oxford Uneversity 
Herald, Now. 7. 1846. 

Dr. Maddock is evidently a man of considerable intelli- 
gence, and whatever there is good in inhalation of medi- 
cated vapor, he seems to have ability to extract. We fear 
the profession have not given sufficient attention to this 
mode of alleviating the sufferings of those laboring under 
this class of diseases.— New Jersey Medical Keporter, June, 


1855. 
{From Prof. James Bryan, editor of the *‘ Philadelphia 
Medical and Surgical Journal.’’) 

Dr. Maddock’s book on inhalation is one of the few 
whieh have been issued from the English press on this 
subject. Its re-publication in thie country, with the judi- 
cious notes of Dr. Greene, will add to the medical litera- 
ture of the United States. and, it is hoped. exeite some in- 
terest in the medical profession on the subject of inhala- 
tion, as a means of treating pulmonary affections. ye 
the addition of modern overies in physiol 
mode of treating these diseases should have a tal triad 
and some atonement made for the long neglect which in- 
halation has suffered at the hands of medical men. 


James Buran, M. D., 
ny Surgery in Philadelphia College of Medicine. 
y 


" MISS FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW BOOK, 
NOW READY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


COUNTRY LIFE: ITS RHYME AND REASON. 


BY MISS SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER, 9 
Author of Rural Hours,” ete., illustrated 
8150; 


from desi Dopler. 1 vol. 
extra 


FURNITURE 


CARPETING. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Dock Square, 3 and 5 Union Street, 
corner of North, and 124 & 126 Hanover Street. 
A. H. ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Rich Parlor, Dining-Room and Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

large assortment of 
UPHOLSTERY GooDs, 
Vis., Brocatelles, Plushes, Damask, together with 
CURTAIN GOODS, LACE, MUSLIN, BANDS, Ero. 
Looking-Glasses and Plates. 


BEST SPANISH CURLED HAIR MATTERSSES. 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, KILN DRIED. 
The largest assortment in New England of Rich, Medium 
and Low Priced 


FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS, 
Of every style.and variety, which will be sold at TZN PER 
Out. less than at any other stores in the city. 
Particular attention paid to packing furniture for 
shipping. CaLl AND SRE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE AND 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Corner Union and North Sts., near Faneuil Hall, 
and I. 8. Allen & Co.’s, 124 and 126 Hanover St. 

Being compelled, on account of increase of buriness, to 
open the large stores on the corner of Union and North 
Streets, and 124 and 126 Hanover Street, I am now pre- 
pared to offer, at either estabtishment, the largest and 
most select assortment of English and American Carpet- 
tng and Floor Cloths to be found in New England, at az- 


tory to the Ly he above 
can be found the largest assortment of FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE. lm—apr 7 A. H. ALLEN. 


DYER’S HEALING EMBROCATION, 


AS A FAMILY MEDICINE, UNEQUALLED. 
LMOST miraculous are some of the cures effected 
the use of Dver’s Heatixe Ewprocation. It cures 
Kheumatism, Cuts, Burns, Sprains, Neuralgia, Cholera 


Morbus, and all external and internal pains, sea-sickness, 

nausea,ete. Physicians prescribe and recommend it, and 

unexam pled success attends it wherever introduced and 

used. For sale by the principal druggists in the United 
States, Canadas. etc 

A. H. FIELD (vaccesor to ©. Jr.), 

may 26 Imtf Sole Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


Hours "—the talented daughter of our great Novelist 
— to those who love 


@. P. PUTNAM & Co Publishers, 
Bt 10 Park Place. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
HERE is great complaint among young men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business, by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


is now conceded b: 

the BEST SQUA 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. 


t these are 
Prat 0 NO MADR IN THE 


OUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
Superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACB, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, 
AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
mar 24 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) tf 
T MORE TEACHERS USE If THE BET- 
TER THEY LIKE IT 


To every Teacher and © ‘committee we would 
My, examine TOWERS Sohoot OF GRAMMAR, and 


A copy of this work will a mail, 

Teeeipt of 25 cents. 
DANIRL BURGESS & Co., Publishers, 

july 7 4t John St., New York. 


Paor. LISTER, 5 LOWELL 8T., 
N, MASS. AW letters strictly confidential. ees 


oun K. & Co., Agen’ 
the BOs PUN FOUNDRY, Sraine Lane. 
Se PicroaiAt and Fia 
pages as 
ty. lam jan 6 


ALE, several Dr. WILSON’S PER: 
PUTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. Apply 
No. Waahington Seiten’ table 
droggist, 


doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a realy sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the business, and all matters 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
june l6 3m Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


SAFE and reliable medicine—Dr. WILSON’S PER- 
FECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. july 28 


LADIES 
ARE RESPECTFULLY 
SOLICITED 
TO GIVE 


DICK’S SPOOL COTTON 


A TRIAL. 
ASK FOR IT WHEN SHOPPING. 
ROBT. LOGAN & Co., 


june 30 3mo 61 Dey Sr., New Yorx Crry. 


KRATRAKROM. 


O article ever before acquired such universal 
larity as LYON’S WOKLD- RENOWNED —- 
IKON for restoring, preserving and dey = 
Thousands of testimonials have been te 
its we over every other article of the kind before 
blic. Pat up handsomely, in large bottles, and 
sora by all and Goods Dealers through- 
out pt country, for only 25 cents. 
HBATH, WYNKOOP & Co, 
june 80 eopat 


PROPRIBTORS, 
63 Liberty St., New York. 

WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 

creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of $1. to“ 
tors of Swedish Hair Creator, be Broadway, New York.” 

july 7 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
please note cam be 


New York, of........ ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 De 
& Co., 


BURNHAM WELTON 
J. W. PA 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
BR, CHAMBERLAIN, 280 WasmineroN Srazer, 
BOSTON. tf june 


16 
AVE “red 
FECTED 1 ¥ 
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POW ly 
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SPORTSMAN'’S PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. } 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since the first of January this illumined journal has 


GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an and ti 
collection of pictures for the centre table, with ample 


will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 
TEACHEKS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness. and we print but a 

ted edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


others by the best musicians and o ists in the coun- 

try. Prices—#60, $75, $100. $120, $135, $150 and $175 
(> Circulars containing a full description of the ““Mop- 
the 


mar®% tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. } 


We have the first eight volumes of the Prcrortat, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 23 per volume. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Sinee its commencement. on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the #3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
of venting per annum, for 

ONE DOLLAR! 

Batiov’s Dottarn Monraty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 


MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 

copy 
M. M. BALLOU, Pudlisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
i and tales, written ex- 


cirele. 

It contains ts tg and dome news of the day, 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Tus 
MAMMOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the 


suggest, forming sa ong pa the present cireula- 
tion of which far exceeds that other weekly 
tho Unten, with the of of Ballou’s 


TERMS :~INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year............ $2 00 

Any 


person sending us 
rate, shall role th serene nih co 
One y of @ OF OUR Une and one copy of 
Proreaiat, Published 


00 per annum. 
Saruapay, by 
Corner 


Acente.—S. French 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St. Baltimore ; A.C C. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore J. A. Roys, 43 

. Woodward, corner of 


born St., C ; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Tru & Co., 12 Paternoster » London, 
Agents for Britain and Europe . 


OUSE AND LAND.— For sale cheap. if applied for 

soon, & neat two-story house in Winchester, within 

ten minutes’ walk of the Bast Woburn Station, on the 

Lowell Railroad, with good bara, well, and two acres of 

land, with about 100 choice pear and other fruit — in 
bearing condition. _ Apply at this office. tf mar 


YER’S HEALING EMBROC ‘ATION—no per- 
suasion would induce those 


who have used it, to be 
for a moment without it. Sold by all druggists. jy 28 
. 


ted low price of DoLLars 
en Copies for $2), being actually, with- 


THE CHEAP?ST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are . We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published. 
The reading matter is of the first order, and engrav- 
ings cannot be excelled.— Dem. Union, Frederick, Md. 

Balloa’s Pictorial jeads all the embellished publications 
in the world.— Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw ( Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Penn.) 


| Advertiser. 


It comes out dressed in very white paper. clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and a rich table of 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Courant. 

It is a splendid paper and can defy competition.— New- 
ark (N. Y.) Whig. 

A truly naticnal work that should gladden every domes- 

, 4. fire-side of the great West.— Waneviile ( Arkansas) 


in the world. 
—Lycoming Gazette, sport, 

Your paper is the most t pe visitor 
that enters my family circle. Prneienters letter, Beaufort, 
So. Carolina. 

We have the means of knowing that 107,000 of Ballou’s 
Pictorial are now printed.— Evening Gazette, Boston. 


The contents are of the parest morality, and ~ = 
order of talent; the engravings beautiful and chaste. 
Crawford Courier, Wisconsin. 


The most ae ble and choicest literary work that 
reaches us from the North. How can it be afforded for 
$3 a year.— Mississippi Repudlican. 

Mr. Ballou: Our family circle is your constant and 
weekly debtor. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful engravings which your 
illumined journal contains.— Lady subscriber's letter, St 
Marks, Florida. 


A fresh, brilliaxt and accurate journal! of the times, il- 
lustrating the past and present story of the country. 

What an invaluable record its pages will be fifty years 
hence!— Alabama Sentine.. 


Everybody likes it who has ever seen it.— Watchman, 
Moatpelier, Vt 

We learn with pleasure, that the prosperity of the Pic- 
torial keeps pace with its rapid improvement.— Home 
Journal, New York. 

Every one who wants something really elegant in the 
way of a pictorial work, should by all weans take this pa- 
per.— Winchester ( Tenn.) Independent. 

The Pictorial is becoming every day more and mere 
popular. The beauty, delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gravings are truly wonderful. while the literary depart- 
ment is full to overtiowing with the productions of the 
best writers in America.— Sarannaa | (7a.) Jom nai. 

It has been from its commencement, infinitely superior 
to anything in its line ever attempted im this coumtry.— 
Montgomery County (N. Y) Warg. 

Not only a publication of high artistic value, but chaste. 
dignified and instructive in its literary department.— 
Arthur’s Home Gazette. Phuade/phia. 

Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit and enterprise which secures the services of the best 
writers, artists, and mechanics ia the country. who com- 
bine in their turn to render this sheet the most interest- 
ing and Aandsomes: in the worid.— Plymouth ( Mass) Rock. 


It is the best paper of the kind ever printed im this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
( Va.) Heraid. 

It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Kepudis- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 

The only American illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. vy. ) Atlas. 

Realy ene a anything in the art of printing we 
have seen. outh Democrat, Freeaold, N. J. 

A sterling Bosten Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 

I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. 1 give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sud- 
sertber’s lester, Dever, N. H. 

The numbers from week to week are a brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.—Besten Dariy Times. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 


of notable 
events of the day. to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; 
the whole well spieed with witand humor. Each paper is 
BRAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous aceurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artista, of notable objects, current events 
in all and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages conmin views of every populous 
city ip the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy snd merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character im the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery, taken from life, will alse be given, with numerous 
specimens from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful ty pe. presenting in its me- 
chanical execution, an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms 4 mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pages, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 


Teams :—INVARIABLY LN ADVANCB.—One subscriber one 
year, $3 00; 4 subscribers, one year, $10 00; 10 subscrib- 
ers, $20 00. 


Any one sending ua sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
y of the Piag or ovr Union, and one copy 
RIAL, when taken together, by one per- 
(>> Ne travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 


(o> The Picroniar be obtained at any of the peri- 


odicel depots throughout the country, and of bewamen, af 
sux cemis per single copy. 
M. BALLOU, 
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whieh we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- } 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— | [iS : 
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